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One. .two.. three... 
As quick and easy as can be! 

One—cover the glass with the magic lather. 
Two—a moment’s wait for it to dry. 
Three—whisk it off with a clean, dry cloth! 


Four. . five.. six... 

One of Bon Ami’s magic tricks! 
Not a streak, not a smudge, not a scratch 
—glass so clear you hardly know it’s there! 


Seven... eight. . mine... 


and right on up—count the many uses of 
Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder! 





a The compact, handy Cake is 
Scratched a ae » r 
America’s favorite for windows 
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. Dowder and Cake 


EVERY HOME NEEDS BOTH 
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and mirrors; while the snowy-white Powder 
is especially convenient for bathtubs, 
basins and tiling... fine kitchen utensils 
-.. just dozens of things. 


Bon Ami Powder and Cake—“ Partners in 
Cleanliness” —to lighten and quicken your 
housework. Keep them always handy! 
The same scratchless ingredients in both. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY........ NEW YORK 
In Canada — BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A FA 
Ry BOOK FOR THE 


CHILDREN 
Tue adventures of the —_— 
funny Bunny Knights and the beautiful Princess Bon 
Ami. Full of delightful illustrations and amusing rhymes 
which are sure to be enjoyed by any youngster. Send 
4centsin stamps to the Bon Ami Company, ro Battery 
Place, New York City, for a copy of this interesting book. 
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Successful Farming 
August, 190290 





HEN George Godfrey signed his Squibs for 

this month, he did so with his left hand. A 
broken right arm in the rush of farm work is certainly 
a misfortune but Godfrey still found time to write his 
friendly suggestions to you. He is one of lowa’s best 
farmers and a leading citizen. 


* + & © 


Down’T overlook Godfrey’s intention to take a vaca- 
tion in the pine woods. We hope his plans work out. 
We all work a little better if we can take a few days 
away from the job. The travel article on page 7 is almost 
as good as a trip, however. Mrs. Madsen-Holst has just 
finished the trips she is writing about. Let us help you 
plan your trip this summer. Some very helpful road 
maps are being sent free to those who ask for them. 


Just the other day James T. Nichols dropped into 
the office to discuss his next trip. He is planning now 
on a visit to the Mediterranean Sea. He wondered if you 
were still interested in his travel stories. If you are, and 
enough of you tell us so, Nichols will write for us about 
his next trip. 


+ + & @ 


I1’s hot in our test kitchen these days but the work of 
trying out hundreds of your recipes goes on. Sometimes 
the cook allows us to taste a few and say—some day we 
want to visit all these cooks. Your interest in the recipe 
page is very much appreciated. We are now sending a 
new recipe to each one who sends her favorite to us. 





WHILE this page was being written Frances Smith, 
the Oklahoma 4-H club girl who won the Moses leader- 
ship trophy three years ago, made us a short visit. She 
told us that her interest in club work was first aroused 
eleven years ago thru reading the Successful Farming 
club page. The knowledge that we have inspired this 
fine girl to be a national champion who is now inspiring 
thousands of other girls gives us renewed interest and 
enthusiasm. 

* * & 
NEVER did clover make a more beautiful picture 
than it did this spring. A favorable winter over much 
of the Middlewest was responsible for thousands of 
extra tons of good legume hay going into mows and 
stacks. Livestock feeding is sure to be an easier job next 
winter because of so much good hay. 

* * & 
SINCE writing this page for the July issue, the mem- 
bers of our editorial staff have traveled far and wide. 
Our home department editor just left for the National 
Home Economics convention, after spending a week at 
the Kansas 4-H club rally. Esther Sietmann is again 
helping club folks and will be delighted to meet Success- 
ful Farming readers at any time. Alson Secor just com- 
pleted a three-weeks trip thru the Southwest. He will 
tell you later about it. Another member drove 800 miles 
thru New York State and then thoroly covered Ohio. 
We want to know more about your needs and get you 
the best information to help you make more money that 
you may have a better home and all the comforts to 
which hard working people are entitled. 








E. T. Merepiru, Founder 


Frep Bonen, General Manager 
\LSON SECOR, gprror 


b - : We believe in honesty in adver- 
( yuarantee of Adv ertisers tising. Our readers are our friends, 
nd an advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- 
iser by us to our friends. 
We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our 
sages and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a 
shonest person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands 
f dollars worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled 
our guarantee 
Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farm- 
, whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and 
t ls not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money 
ll be returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the 
ticle. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 

7 4 . : Subscription Rate.—Five 
Information for Subscribers ,,Surscrigtion. Rare ie 
nee. One year for 25 cents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in 
:nada, other foreign countries, and to subscribersin the eighth zone, one year 


Kmk Fox, Managing Editor » 


ELLEN L. PENNELL, associate eprron W. W. ARNOLD, arr eprror 


for 75 cents. Successful Farming is sold to every subscriber on a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Any time you are not satisfied, the money you have paid for 
your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is 
paid for to and including the month of the year indicated on the label. If the 
date on the label is not changed upon the receipt of the second paper after 
payment of subscription, or if any error is noted, subscriber will confer a favor 
by notifying us. In sending renewal sign your order exactly as the name 
appears on address label of your paper 

How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 

Change in Address.—When ordering a change in address, subscribers 
should be sure to give their former as well as their present address. Otherwise 
the address cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to vs 

Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon applicatiou 

Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, lowa, 
under act of Congress, March 3, 1879. This issue is copyrighted, 1929, by 
Meredith Publishing Company. Published monthly at 1714 Locust Street. 
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The TOUGHEST TIRE 


in the WORLD -- 


IRESTONE Gum-Dipped Tires hold 

the greatest economy records ever 
made on motor vehicles in farm and 
general use. Actual records kept on 
over five thousand vehicles equipped 
with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, in 
every part of the country, show savings 
which mean at least 3314% more mile- 
age. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires are the 


toughest, strongest, most durable tires 
in the world—tires that hold all world 
records for safety, mileage, economy 
and endurance. 

The Firestone Tire Dealer can save 
you money. Write The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, or Los Ange- 
les, Calif.,for ““Questions and Answers” 
book on getting more mileage from 
your tires. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. 


T IS harvest apple time again. Under 
| that name I have eaten apples of 
every color allowed and every size 
from a small crab up. They have all been 
good. | eannot say that I like them now 
as soon as they are big enough to knock 
off with a stick. It takes a boy’s appetite 
| digestion to survive that, but when 
a are ripe there is good in any of 
them. For our locality we have a sweet 
russet crab that is our choice for a har- 
vest apple. 
* * * 
UR alfalfa field has given us a good 
demonstration of the damage that 
comes from mowing too late in the fall. 
We tae to mow a third cutting last 
fall and then decided it would be better 
to let the balance stand. It was a profit- 
able decision. It has been possible all 
this summer to see the line to which we 
mowed. In the spring when the rest of 
' field was six inches high, the part 
that had been mowed was about three. 
After the first cutting the difference was 
not so marked but it could still be seen. 
* & & 
‘THERE are two ways of growing al- 
falfa in our section. Most people sow 
little patch near the buildings 
that has had more than its share of 
manure since it was first plowed up. 
They get a big tonnage of coarse, 
stemmy hay. The big yield makes a big 
joise. The second 


reservations if rainy weather delays the 
threshing. This year our chances are un- 
usually good, for we are near the first of 
our run. The fact that my wife will still 
plan such trips with me after all the 
disappointments that have come in that 
line, is proof that she still maintains 
the bouyancy of youth. 
+ + 
HERE is always the state fair to go 
to, anyway. The exposition itself is 
always worthwhile, but the gathering of 
friends is an even greater object. It is a 
a part Of the fair that will grow with 
the years. The club boys and girls are 
making a wide circle of friends much 
earlier than we did. They have begun 
storing the treasures of life earlier. Here 
is hoping that they get as much joy per 
capita out of their many friends as we 
do out of our few. 
* + 
T IS said that electricity on the farm 
is merely a luxury, but I do not be- 
lieve it. We have had service from a 
highline now for nine years. It has never 
cost us more than $60 a year for current. 
We light all the buildings with it. It 
gives us real light for chores, and elimi- 
nates the fire risk that is always incident 
to carrying a lantern around the barns. 
It has run the washing machine, electric 
iron, vacuum sweeper, and pumped up 
the water pressure for the house. When 


GODFREY 


there is no wind to run the windmill it 
pumps the water for the stock. We run 
a half-horse motor every morning and 
night to operate the milking machine. 
Besides this we have found many odd 
jobs, such as fanning oats or shearing 
sheep, where a motor was very handy. 
Last summer an electric refrigerator was 
left in our home several weeks as a 
demonstration. We did not feel rich 
enough to buy it just then but we cer- 
tainly missed it when it was removed. 
It is one of the good things we can be 
working for. It is one of the places that 
the manufacturer will gain when our 
farm prosperity marches in again. To do 
all this has taken less for current than 
the cost of a g sarah of gasoline per day. 
s i 

E MAKE a mistake in our farm 
co-operative organizations when 

we do not charge up the depreciation of 
the equipment used as a part of the cur- 
rent cost. Our own rural telephone line 
is a good example. It has been built now 
some twenty-five years, and is out of 
commission about as much as it is 
usable. It is worn out and must be 
almost completely rebuilt. If we had 
annually collected an amount equal to 
one-twentieth of the original cost, we 
would now have a fund for rebuilding, 
paid by the ones who helped to wear out 
the old line. As-it is, anyone moving off 
the line will escape 





way is to grow it 


as a field crop on 
ordinary land, fit- 
ting it into a rota- 
tion. You get a 
smaller tonnage 


re of better 
quality hay, and 
{ same time 
ling to the 

g ability of 

res that grow 


* * 

A\ ‘UST is open 
d son for our 

on plans 
again. We have 
planned all sum- 
I a little trip 

th into the 

untry. With 
us, August de- 
mands the least 
in chores of any 
month. Of course, 
we always make 
these plans with 








paying for the re- 
building. Annual 
depreciation is as 
much of an expense 
on a telephone line 
as are repairs and 
switching charges. 
This same process 
is common to most 
of our farm co-op- 


erative companies. 
¥ ¥* * 

HERE is no 

place quite so 
finely adapted for 
outdoorsleeping as 
the farm, and yet 
how few farm 
people enjoy it. 
Even some of the 
fine new homes 
that are equipped 
with about every 
other thing that 
would aid comfort- 
able living are 
minus any kind of 
(Cont. on page 48 
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- Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Transportation 

= 

= READER NOTE: Thisis the eighth of a series of Farmers’ and Stockmen’s Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of the 

= high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those who recognize the all-important part 

= the SPEEDY MARKETING Of farm products plays in making farming PAY, 

* 
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“90 To 100 Bushels of Wheat 


At Passenger Car Speed With 
Our 114 Ton Speed Wagon 


—and it is in even better running condition today after use all last Fall” 


‘‘We would be pleased to have you quote us price 
on a new ton and a half Reo Speed Wagon. Those 
trucks that we bought from you last fall have more 
than proven themselves and we find that in order to 
take care of the large increased acreage in our farm- 
ing program for 1929 that it will be necessary for us 
to purchase another truck. 


“We found that the ton and a half Reo Speed 
Wagon handled from ninety to one hundred bush- 
els of wheat at passenger car speed and after using 
it the entire fall—and by the way our wheat crop 
ran well over thirty thousand bushels—the truck 
seems to be in even better running condition and 
more flexible on our roads than the first thousand 
miles. Its ability to get to the elevators and back to 
the combine is one of the things that saved us money, 
using the Reo Speed Wagon over lighter equipment. 


“Instead of using threshing machines, we combine 
all our wheat and we haul it right direct from the 


combine to the elevator. The Master Speed Wagon 
and the ton and a half Speed Wagon that we bought 
from you handled this load from the combine and 
though sometimes we had to step on them at passenger 
car speed we found that the trucks easily handled 
an overload, and at the present time we can see no de- 
preciation on the trucks except some wear on the tires. 


“We cannot understand the farmer that has any 
haul at all who will consider buying lighter equip- 
ment, because our experience with previous light 
trucks was unsatisfactory on account of the overloads 
at higher speed depreciating them down to prac- 
tically nothing in a few months on these rough roads. 
We are planning even a greater acreage than last 
year and in order to take care of our work we feel 
that we will have to have another Reo Speed Wagon.” 


Yours very truly, 
ANDERSON BROS. 
By V. H. Anderson, Conrad, Montana 





A Long Life Record 
Probably Unequaled in the 
History of Commercial 
Transportation 


Wagons registered in the United States. 

—This was 4,756 more than had been sold in the 
United States during the entire previous 6% years 
from January 1, 1922, to July 1, 1928. 

—93.2% of all the Reo Speed Wagons sold in the 


United States during the previous 734 years was 
still in registered use July 1, 1928. 

—80.3% of all the Reo Speed Wagons sold during 
the previous 8 4 years was still in registered use on 
July 1, 1928. 

—50.8% of all Reo trucks sold since 1913 was 


still in registered use on July 1, 1928. 


Reo Gold Crown Engine 





Reo Speed Wagons also in 13 ton and 1 ton models, 
ranging from 115-inch to 138-inch wheelbases. Priced 


Specifications: Reo Gold Crown engine—with from $895 to $1,075—F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 
chrome nickel alloy cylinder block. New low expan- 
sion, longest lasting aluminum pistons. 6 cylinders. 
Seven-bearing crankshaft and full pressure lubrica- 
tion. 4-wheel, 2-shoe, internal hydraulic brakes. 
—On July 1, 1928, there were 96,481 Reo Speed Built-in Myers magazine chassis lubrication. Air- 
cushioned seats. And full equipment. Nine wheel- 
base sizes—from 134,f0 179 inches—in tonnage Ca- 
pacities of 114, 2and3tons. Priced from $1,295 to 
$2,200. —F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 145 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan 


Master Speed Wae- 
on, 2-ton capacity. 
Platform type body 


Husky 6 -cylinder 
engine and 4-wheel 
(2-shoe) internal hy- 
draulic brakes. 





Speed Wagon Ton- 
ner with curtained 
pos he y. x 
cylinders, 4-wheel 
(2-shoe) internal hy- 
draulic brakes. Han- 
dlesits capacittyload 
of 2,000 lbs. with 
ease — swiftly and 
economically 





14 Sizes to Choose From 




































































The Land of Ten Thousand 


Along the shores of Green Lake, Minnesota 


Lakes 


By ALMA MADSEN-HOLST 


nation, the Ozark country can be 
likened to the Rhineland of Ger- 
many (one’s imagination will, of course, 
be called upon to supply the turrets and 
towers of the half-hidden castles in 
vhich this country abounds), northern 
Minnesota can well be likened to the 
northern countries of Europe, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. 
rhe poetic name of this vacationer’s 
iradise—Land of Ten Thou- 
d Lakes—is almost identi- 


| F, BY a slight stretch of one’s imagi- 


ing—not brightly, but shining. An hour 
later as we were nearing New Ulm it 
became so dark that it was almost im- 
possible to believe that night and day 
had not been reversed. To the left of us 
the beautiful hills turned a sickly green 
as the purplish-blue clouds of the storm, 
rent again and again by the magnifi- 
cent streaks of lightning, settled about 
them. 

“Well,’’ I said, proudly, “how’s that 





with the name lovingly be- 
towed upon Finland by the 
ns of Suomi — Land of a 
(housand Lakes. So I consid- 
ered myself very fortunate 
hen a Finnish psychiatrist ac- 
epted my invitation to make 
) the other half of the expedi- 
n to the North, 

But I very nearly regretted 
invitation when, upon 
»inting out a few of the first 
ikes on our route, she casually 
ferred to them as “bowls of 
ter,”’ thereby implying that 
land’s lakes were greatly 
erior to those of Minnesota. 
| secretly prayed that some- 
re, somehow, this Land of 
len Thousand Lakes would 
ide scenery, the grandeur 
hich would so impress my 
panion that I could once 
re proudly lift my head as 
\merican, withal a hyphen- 

d one. , 
Vithin the hour my prayer 
granted in a slightly sur- 





| 











for grandeur?”’ The psychiatrist, here- 
after known as H. H., used up a good 
part of her ample vocabulary in appreci- 
ation of the scene, and my heart was 
appeased once more. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to her. 

“Isn’t a speeding motor something of 
an attraction for the lightning?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, “and to make matters 
worse, the rubber tires are non-conduct- 
ing, so that if the lightning does take a 
fling at us it will probably stay 
with us.” 

H. H. shuddered. 

“That’s why,’ I continued 
mercilessly, ‘‘the oil wagons al- 
ways have an iron chain dan- 
gling from the back of their 
trucks.” 

Just then a tremendous flash 
of lightning zigzagged across 
the black dome which seemed 
to settle right down over us 
something struck the car with 
a sharp report. Thru the mur- 
derous thunder I heard H. H. 
inquiring excitedly: 

‘Oh, guudness, where’s 
something to dangle?’ 

We decided afterwards that 
a pebble must have been thrown 
against the windshield at the 
psychological moment. At any 
rate we drove into New Ulm 
unhurt while the clouds let 
out bucketfuls of water. 

Two of the most important 
battles of the Indian War. of 
1862 were fought at New Ulm 
and a monument has been 
erected by the state in the 














} ‘Ing manner. 
‘\e left Mankato on a sum- 
mer’s morn with the sun shin- 


Arched rock viewed from Minnesota Highway No. 1 


on the north shore of Lake Superior 





center of the town honoring 
the pioneer citizens for their 
{ Please turn to page 29 | 
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*%& *& & WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 















































Complete in fine car features... built 
as only Buick knows how to build 


Good, through and through. ..complete in quality... 
thoroughly superior —that is the only way to express 
the character of the Marquette. Since the dawn of 
the industry, Buick has been building cars with en- 
durance and power to master the roughest roads. 
And into this powerful, handsome new six Buick has 
put the same priceless premium of extra value that 
has made Buick-built cars world-famous. The 
Marquette displays so well the manufacturing suprem- 
acy which produced it, that it is acknowledged 
everywhere as the most complete car and the greatest 
performer ever offered in the moderate-price field! 


Call on a Marquette for speed at any range, and it 
delivers! Ask for power, and at your service there’s 
an engine that simply won’t say quit! In every 
phase of performance —and in its remarkably secure 
roadability—this sturdy new six illustrates what a 
great difference “Built by Buick” makes in a car. 


All its features are fine features! Handsome bodies by 
Fisher with special new waterproof, dustproof, wear- 


resisting mohair upholstery—a remarkable advance 
in the upholsterer’s art shown for the first time on 
the Marquette. New-type ventilating windshield that 
completely eliminates dazzling glare—a marvelous 
new convenience for night and bright sun driving 
available only on Marquette. Deep-cushioned, rest- 
ful seats. Unhampered field of vision through very 
wide, narrow-pillared windows. Dustproof head- 
lights. Airplane type, stepped-size bearings. Perfect 
finish, to the smallest detail,:inside and out. A finely 
balanced car —roomy, comfortable, low-to-the-ground 
and very easy to handle. 


Drive this brilliant new six. Let it show you on the 
road what Buick means by “performance.’’ Compare 
the Marquette feature by feature, test by test —you'll 
say there never has been so complete an automo- 
bile at such a moderate price. See it, drive it today. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 


Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


McLaughlin- Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 














ing subscribers who live in the 

Middlewest endorse the motor 
truck. Their expression of approval 
came by way of questionnaires returned 
within the last year to the research de- 
partment of the Meredith Publishing 
Company. Twenty-one percent of those 
replying reported that they are owners 
of trucks and a great many others said 
that they expected to buy soon. 

Truck figures for 1928 released by the 
National Chamber of Commerce show 
that the states of the Middlewest bought 
34.3 percent of all the trucks sold, or 
120,380 trucks. There has been a grad- 
ual increase each year. In 1924 an 
investigation conducted in the same 
area showed that only 6 percent of the 
farmers used trucks; in 1927, only 14 
percent owned trucks. 

Statistics are not the only source of 
proof that the farmers of the Middle- 
west are using trucks. We can see trucks 
on the highways, on the farms, and in 
the market places. Each year finds 
more and more farmers turning to the 
truck as a means of freedom from the 
limitations of time and distance—a 
means of cheaper and better transpor- 
tation. 

When a man trucks his livestock to 
market it arrives in good condition and 
the quick trip averts the usual shrinkage 
loss. In many cases a trip to a market 
farther away results in better prices for 
the livestock. The speedy shipment of 
fruit and vegetables makes it possible 
to get to the market with the produce 
fresh and at a favorable time for sale. 
Newly threshed grains may be shipped 
directly to market and the need of bins 
and eribs eliminated. 

However, it is not only in the shipping 
o market that the truck has proved its 

ilue. The return trip is of equal impor- 
tance to the efficient farmer. Farm sup- 
plies, feed, fertilizers, merchandise, and 


Tite. sutseribe of Successful Farm- 


The Farm Truck Pays Its Way 


By M. E. GREEN 


numerous other supplies are included on 
the return trip. 

The truck reached its first and great- 
est popularity in the transporting of 
livestock. Within the last two or three 
years trucking has been found to be 
profitable in other phases of the farming 
system. Let us see what some of the 
farmers and stockyard directors have to 
say concerning the use of trucks in live- 
stock marketing. 

Breeders of purebred livestock replied 
in answer to this question, “When stock 
is bought from your farm are motor 
trucks used to haul the stock away?” 

“Yes, in 40 to 50 percent of the cases.” 

In regard to livestock of any kind, one 
farmer answers, “It has been my experi- 
ence that trucks are being used more 
generally for hauling stock of all kinds 
and the practice seems to be increasing 
from year to year.” 

The following is received from the 
St. Joseph Stockyards Company: ‘“‘Re- 
ceipts from the truck route continue to 
increase from year to year. This in- 
crease compelled us to build new facili- 
ties for all classes of livestock. Our hog 
business was built in 1919 and increased 
again last year (1928). This consists of 
10 unloading chutes and holding pens 
for 5,000 head.”’ 


HE Union Stock Yards of Omaha 

writes, ‘“‘During the year 1927, 12 
percent of our receipts of cattle were 
received by truck and 28 percent of our 
hogs.” 

The biggest boost to livestock ship- 
ping by truck appeared in the news- 
papers of May 9, 1929, under the cap- 
tion: “Sioux City Market Leads the 
World for Trucking Livestock.” The 
story reads: “From January 1, to the 
end of April the Sioux City livestock 
market received 794,450 cattle, hogs, 
and sheep by truck. This gives lowa 
the distinction of having within its bor- 


The farm truck and the radio make it possible to take advantage of price advances 





ders the largest livestock center in the 
world. As compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1928, the trucked-in 
movement showed an increase of 127,- 
508 head.” 

Many other stockyards are finding it 
necessary to do as Sioux City has dune— 
build special facilities for accommo- 
dating the increasing truck totals. 
There, 13 unloading chutes for hogs 
have been made, 250 cattle pens and 
special feeding, watering, and weighing 
facilities have been arranged. 


T IS important that suitable condi- 
tions for unloading be provided. 
Stockyards must be prepared for greater 
trucking in the future. Figures from 
the Cornbelt dailies show that in 1927, 
12,000,000 head of livestock were hauled 
to 17 livestock markets by truck. This 
is a 46 percent increase over 1926. 

But livestock shipping is only one 
slant to the truck situation. The truck 
has likewise proved itself in the ship- 
ment of dairy products. A general in- 
vestigation of the dairy industry was 
made and in response to the question, 
“About what percentage of the milk and 
cream coming to your organization is 
brought by motor truck, and what per- 
centage by wagon?” the following an- 
swers were given by creameries and 
receiving stations: 

“Qne percent by train, 5 percent by 
wagon, 94 percent by trucks’’; “25 per- 
cent by trucks, 75 percent by train’; 
“All milk and cream comes in by wagon 
or in small trucks owned by individual 
farmers,” 

Little attention has been paid in the 
past to ownership. It was known that 
commercial truckers owned a large per- 
centage of the trucks, a few farmers 
owned trucks in partnership, and the 
remaining trucks belonged to individual 
farmers. It has mattered little to the 

[ Please turn to page &9 | 
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The Farm Board 


RITING just after the passage 

of the law creating a farm board, 

with ample power and finance 
to constitute it another great social and economic 
experiment, it is too early to predict who will be 
appointed to that board. One thing is certain, 
and this is, the President feels his great responsi- 
bility in naming the members of that board. He 
is searching the nation over for suitable men. He 
is seeking the men, and it is our guess that those 
who seek the position will be out of luek. 

This first board is the pace-maker for years to 
come. The right kind of a board will establish the 
right kind of an agricultural policy for future gen- 
erations. The wrong kind of a board will be a 
calamity from which agriculture will be a long 
time recovering. The board must make haste 
slowly, and not yield to demands that this year’s 
crops be handled at a profit to producers. The 
slowness with which stabilization of production 
and of prices is accomplished will pay big divi- 
dends to producers in the years to come. 

It is not a get-rich-quick scheme, or a cure-all 
for agricultural ills. Just as sure as the board 
begins to cut the corners and get a more direct 
route to market, there will be protest, because 
somebody will be deprived of a livelihood, or of 
part of it. Such middlemen as are crowded out of 
business will have to find something else to do. 
But we have seen the vacated saloons fill up with 
other kinds of business and the progress of busi- 
ness advance in spite of dire predictions, so we 
may expect a readjustment of marketing methods 
to put somebody out of business, yet in the long 
run general prosperity will march steadily on. 





The Packers’ Consent Decree 


(COMPETITION creates many strange legal 

pronouncements. Court trials and investi- 
gations by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission cost busi- 
ness a lot of money, for it is quite the fashion to 
investigate something or somebody. Courts and 
commissions have their proper functions, and 
they serve a useful purpose. It is not their fault 
that cases are forced upon them to decide. But 
their investigations, running into months, and 
delays lasting maybe for years, make a fine bill 
of costs for somebody to pay—and the consumer 
always pays. 

It was because the packers were reducing over- 
head in their shipments of meats by filling their 
refrigerators with other food products such as 
grocers handle, that the wholesale grocers invoked 
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Speech is the index of the mind. 


—Seneca 


the law on the packers. In due time, in- 
stead of going into court at great ex- 
pense, the packers—Armour, Swift, Wil- 
son, Morris, and Cudahy—consented to quit this 
practice, provided it were not to be construed as a 
confession of guilt, so thus came into being in 
February, 1920, what is known as the packers’ 
consent decree. Under this decree it became un- 
lawful for them—these five packers—to handle 
fruits, sirups, confections, jams, jellies, sauer 
kraut, spices, relishes, sugar, tea, chocolate, rice, 
bread, cereals, grain, and the like. Nor can they 
operate retail stores; own or control public cold 
storage warehouses, and, many more kindred and 
related articles and industries. In other words, 
they must restrict their business to killing live- 
stock, packing and wholesaling the products, and 
make no short cuts in the road between producer 
and consumer, or practice any economies that 
might lessen the spread between livestock prices 
and meat prices. 

Livestock associations in great numbers have 
passed resolutions asking that this consent decree 
be called off, or annulled, so that the packers can 
do the things now forbidden by that decree. And 
it is hoped that the court, or the new farm board, 
may see the economies which might be possible 
thru annullment of this decree. The farmers are 
no longer afraid of big business, and especially 
the packers. 


Our Country 


V E WILL be fortunate indeed as long as we 
have in this country only two, or at most 
three great political parties. And we will be 
thrice fortunate if there be definite lines of cleav- 
age, different policies to influence political choice. 
The worst calamity that can befall this country 
would be a splitting up of our parties into either 
sectional or into group factions. We call them 
bloes in our Congress. 

If this great republic is to survive, and not 
meet the fate of other republics of ancient times, 
there must be no splitting up into sectionalism, 
or into selfish group interests. The purpose must 
be uppermost to legislate for all people, rather 
than for any particular group or section. Only 
when group or sectional legislation will benefit 
all the people directly or indirectly, is it justified. 

If we maintain the attitude of one for all and 
all for one, we will prevent the predicament into 
which other nations have fallen, where nothing 
national can be accomplished because of the 
many party groups or the many partisan blocs. 
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We Are Farmers Yet 


By MRS. LAURA CUDAHY 


E WERE married in 1906 — 
\ V 23 short years ago! To the 
_Y ¥ young people of today, that is a 
lifetime, but to us it seems but yester- 
day when Mike was “‘batching’’ it and 
| was a country school teacher, walking 
a mile twice a day between my boarding 
place and the one-room schoolhouse. 
| felt very important over my charges, 
metimes numbering as high as 35, 
iy of them as old as myself. At the 
end of each month I received the hand- 
some sum of $30 for my work and I 
never got more than $50. However, I 
was In love with my work. School teach- 


ing had been my ambition since I could 
remember and while my parents were 
poor, they managed in some way to 
give me a common school education. By 


vorking nights and Saturdays, I man- 
aged to get thru high school. 
Michael was one of a family of 8 
children, His parents were sturdy Irish 
ploneers who had seen hardships when 
the \Middlewest was young. His grand- 
parents were poor Irish emigrants, who 
had come to America to escape the 
terrible famine which visited Ireland so 
many years ago. Neither his parents 
ior his granéparents could read nor 
write English. Living in a settlement 
nothing but Celtic was spoken, 
ould not see the necessity of 
ce in order to give their children 
much book learning. 
_/ mean just that—for they were in- 
deed educated to work with their heads 
‘id hands, and to manage. They were 


taught to treat fairly those with whom 
tha 

hey dealt, and to save at least a small 
part of every dollar they earned. How 


Mike could and did work! 


We were married, and how. we did 
plan together and sometimes quarrel 
over it all, too. But in the end we always 
compromised and came to some kind of 
an agreement. All the money we had 
then was borrowed, so Mike used the 
cream checks to pay the hired help. I 
couldn’t ask him for that, and I didn’t 
feel that I was getting anywhere. Really, 
I could see no way of earning money at 
that time, and how I did want clothes 
and pretty little things to wear like 
other girls had. How blue I would feel 
when I would go to town and see all our 
boy and girl friends dressed better than 
we could dress. 

I didn’t complain much to my hus- 
band. I knew he was doing the very 
best he could with us so deeply in debt. 
But one time Mike came in and caught 
me, lying face down on the bed, crying 
big hot tears all over my pillow. He was 
instantly all sympathy and coaxed me 
till I told him how someone had made 
fun of my clothes. Tears welled up in 
his eyes. He was so hurt for my sake, 
and with his red handkerchief he wiped 
my eyes. His voice trembled as he said, 
“Girlie, don’t ery about that, we’ll show 
‘em some day, and I’m going right to 
town and borrow a little more money 
and get you a whole new outfit.” 


HAT more than made up for all the 
slams I ever had, and I said, “‘No, 
indeed! You’ll do nothing of the kind; 
I’ll not be fool enough to cry about any- 
thing like clothes again’’—1 wasn't, 
either. 
We soon learned that hard work and 
right managing go together, so we 
started a system of bookkeeping. I kept 


books and took care of all the corre- 
spondence. Not a penny went out or 
came in without being accounted for. 
Sometimes I would get just hungry 
for the good times all boys and girls 
love, and let me tell you that the gradual 
giving up of the old gang came hard, 
too, and does to everyone, I believe. 
Sometimes a lump would come in my 
throat when I could not attend some 
party or entertainment to which we 
were especially invited, and it took hard 
swallowing to get it down, too! 


He” I gloated, secretly of course, 
over the time when I would be 
able to teach once more! And how I did 
hate the housework. As I was the eldest 
of a family of 8 children I always had 
stacks and rows of dirty dishes to wash, 
so I came to thoroly hate the job. 

Mike would come in sometimes, hot, 
tired, and disgusted, and swear that if 
he ever got half a chance he’d leave the 
farm; and I was going to soon go back 
to teaching and have my own money. 

But the next year a little pink and 
white bit of humanity whom we chris- 
tened Elva Violet, put the prettiest kink 
in my plans. I wanted to go back to 
school, but that iittle lady held court 
and managed her subjects with as abso- 
lute a sway as Queen Victoria ever did. 
I simply had to stay at home for a while 
longer, I told myself, till she is a little 
older. But I never went back to the 
schoolroom for long at a time. 

We lived on the same place for seven 
years, and by the way there was never 
a scrap of paper between our landlord 
and us. Landlords are human, you 

[ Please turn to page 26 | 
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Rocky Mountains there has been, 
™ the past three or four years, a great 
inCrease in the amount of stinking smut 
in the wheat crop. From Colorado on 
the west to Maryland on the east this 
has been the case. In localities where 
stinking smut has been absent so long 
that young farmers do not know what 
it is like, it is now becoming a prevalent 
and costly disease. 

Probably the best evidence of the in- 
crease in wheat smut is the figures show- 
ing the percentage of wheat that is grad- 
ing smutty at the terminal grain mar- 
kets. In 1922-23 at Omaha 14 percent 
of the wheat received graded smutty. In 
1923-24 this increased to 26 percent, in 
1925-26 to 39 percent, while in 1926-27 
the percentage was about the same. 
Last season (1928) there was, on the 
whole, less smutty wheat but its per- 
centage continued very high and the 
losses great. 

Figures on the carlot sales of wheat 
on the Kansas City market show that 
the discounts on smutty wheat were 
$99,600 in July, $122,700 in August, 
$29,123 in September, and $20,787 in 
October. Surely this is a loss of suffi- 
cient magnitude to be worthy of 
careful consideration by farmers 
and others interested in wheat. 

Some folks believe that stink- 
ing smut is a mysterious and un- 
controllable sort of thing caused 
by the weather. It is, of course, 
simply a disease caused by a 
very small parasitic plant that 
lives on and within the wheat 
plant. It starts from a “seed”’ 
just as a corn plant starts from a 
seed and it must have certain 
favorable conditions for its 
growth or else it cannot develop. 

Smutted wheat plants are 
often stunted in growth. The 
heads of infected plants stand 
erect while the beards, if the 
wheat is bearded, stick out more 
or less at right angles to the 
head. Before ripening, the head 
has a gray-green color rather 
than the dark green of normal 


[: THE entire wheat area east of the 








Elevator associations find it good business to install combined cleaners and seed treaters for the use of customers 


Stop Wheat Smut Now 


By P. H. STEWART 


heads. In heads of wheat affected with 
stinking smut the kernels are filled with 
a mass of black spores which might be 
called the “seeds’’ of smut. When smut- 
ty wheat is threshed a part of the smut 
balls are normally broken open, which 
scatters the spores or seeds over the 
healthy kernels. Stinking smut gets its 
name from the fact that it smells foul, 
something like rotten fish. It is also 
known as bunt, ball smut, and covered 
smut. 


OOSE*smut in wheat isoften confused 
with stinking smut. It is more con- 
spicuous in the field as it changes the 
entire wheat head to a mass of black 
spores as it comes from the boot. By 
harvest time heads of wheat infected 
with loose smut have only the center 
stem of the head remaining. In the hard 
winter and spring wheat areas loose 
smut does not cause serious losses altho 
in the soft winter wheat area it may 
become serious. It cannot be controlled 


A cheap and efficient mixer for treating 
seed wheat 























by the methods recommended for stink- 
ing smut but ¢an be reduced by the hot 
water treatment. 

It has been found that when 10 per- 
cent of the heads of a wheat field are 
smutty the yield of wheat is reduced 10 
percent, or in other words the yield is 
ordinarily reduced in proportion to the 
percentage of heads that are smutty. 
In addition to this loss in yield, smutty 
wheat on themarket is cut from 3 to 1) 
cents per bushel, being discounted about 
8 cents on the average. 

Many men have noticed that early 
sown fall wheat is usually free of smut 
while exactly the same sort of seed sown 
later or in cornstalk land develops con- 
siderable smut. To understand this con- 
dition, one needs to know just how smut 
lives and develops. 

It has already been said that stinking 
smut, and other smuts too for that mat- 
ter, start from spores or “seeds.’’ Thes 
spores like certain temperatures for ger- 
minating and developing just as a kernel 
of corn or a bean seed requires certain 
soil temperatures. It has been shown by 
careful experiments that stinking smut 
spores germinate and develop most rap- 
idly at cool soil temperatures ranging 
from about 48 to 68 degrees Fali- 
renheit. It has also been shown 
that the smut spore enters thi 
wheat plant at the seeding stage 
that is, just when the young 
sprout has come out of the ker- 
nel and is working its way to the 
surface of the soil. Consequently 
in order for a wheat plant to be- 
come infected the smut spores 
and wheat kernels must germl- 
nate at about the same time. 

In the case of early sown fall 
wheat which is put in when the 
soil is warmer than 68 degrees 
the kernels germinate rapidly, 
but the smut spores tend to re- 
main dormant, or at least germ! 
nate very slowly. On the other 
hand, with late sown or cort- 
stalk wheat the soil is likely t 
be cooler, in which case the 
wheat kernels and smut spores 

| Please turn to page 54 | 
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WENTY-SEVEN years ago W.5. 
Roebuck bought one of the poor- 
est forty acres in Allen County, 
Indiana, and started a soil fertility pro- 
gram that has brought back that run- 
down soil until 100 bushels of corn and 
300 bushels of potatoes per acre are 
almost every-year occurrences. In 1918, 
from 20 acres, Roebuck harvested 5,500 
bushels of Irish Cobblers, without the 
use of any commercial fertilizer. From 
the original 40 acres, the farm has been 
added to until today Roebuck has 160 
acres of the best soil in Allen County. 
‘The land was poor, so our first crop 
to plant was clover to plow under,” be- 
gan Roebuck as he outlined his program 
for soil maintenance and 


deep im Lover 


Fertility Thru 
Cover Crops 


By F. C. GAYLORD 


W. Ss. Roe buck knee A rank growth of 


sweet clover 


another for the improvement of our land 
in texture and plant food. The humus 
and the plant food it contains is no 
doubt the-most important factor. 

“T have always regarded the use of 
commercial fertilizers, without keeping 
up the humus of the soil, either by the 
use of stable manure or litter of some 
kind, or a well-worked-out plan for cover 
cropping, to be a very short-sighted 
practice. Heavy cropping draws heavily 
on the humus of the soil, and if the con- 


tinued cropping is kept up, the land, if 


sandy, becomes almost pure sand, un- 
able to hold either fertilizer or moisture. 
If the land is clay it becomes more like 
a brick than a fertile soil. 


always have prided ourselves on having 
a bank account in the land, even if we 
hadn’t any bank account in the city 

“T said it frightened me—well, it did 
—so much so that for the past two years 
we have not used a pound of commercial 
fertilizer except a small amount in 
melon hills. This was certainly a radical 
change, for we had been using more than 
a carload of fertilizer each year. Last 
year we grew more tons of garden prod- 
uce and field crops than in any previous 
year during the 27 years. The old ma- 
nure wagon was idle, too. 

“Tn about the same proportion as the 
horse has disappeared from our city 
streets, in about the same ratio it has 
become a difficult prob- 
lem for the gardener and 





bumper crop production. 
“The oats that had been 
sowed the previous 
spring never grew tall 
enough for the binder. 
The land was disked and 
sowed to clover, with an 
application of about 300 
pounds of superphos- 
phate. The neighbors 
speculated quite a bit 
ibout sowing the clover 
lone, saying that I sure 
would lose my seed, for 
lover must have a nurse 
crop. ‘You should have 
sown oats, too,’ they 
said. Clover likes sun as 
well as oats. Why divide 








the farmer to keep up 
the fertility of his soil. 
For us there seems to be 
but one alternative—we 
must resort to a large 
amount of cover crop- 
ping. We must work out 
a good rotation say 
three years—and never 
allow it to be broken so 
far as the cover crop is 
concerned. With this 
method we are enabled 
to use on our garden 
crops any amount ol com- 
mercial fertilizer with- 
out injuring the land. 
“The best crops to 
plow under is the next 














question in order. Again 





the sunshine between 
two crops, and also the 
rainfall? The young 


clover did fine. The fol- 
lowing year it grew knee 
high or more. 

“We needed hay for 
ur horses very badly, but we needed 
land more. Forthwith the clover was 
plowed under early in September and 
the land was sowed to rye. The follow- 
ing spring the rye was plowed under. 
'his became our first melon patch of 
iny note, on our new farm. This field 

is developed into a three-year rota- 
tion—truck crops, wheat, and clover. 
‘Ve didn’t eall the wheat a nurse crop 

ther—but it didserve as a cover crop 
tor the fall and winter months, and pre- 

uted the wind from carrying the fine 
particles of soil to some nearby farm. 

“T almost shudder to plant crops that 
cannot be taken off in time to sow for 
ver crop of some kind. Therefore, it 
plain that we have two important uses 
i‘ cover crop: One to prevent fertile 
‘ticles of soil from blowing away, and 


is 


The work of the manure spreader is supplemented by 


cover crops on Roebuck’s farm 


“About the time of the World War I 
can call to mind the dark and fluffy ap- 
pearance of our land. During this time 
and thereafter stable manure became 
very scarce. We then commenced to 
use large quantities of commercial fer- 
tilizer. This was kept up for several 
years without an adequate supply of 
manure. On examining the soil I was 
greatly astonished to see how rapidly 
the humus had disappeared. 

“Tt almost frightened me, for here 
was a piece of land as rich as any in the 
country almost ruined—nearly back to 
where it was when I first planted it sev- 
eral years ago. There was but one reme- 
dy at hand; namely, cover crops—and 
it took several to bring it back to any- 
thing like a fertile soil. It seemed to me 
the old farm was fast going to ruin. We 


my answer reverts back 
to the old farm. English 
clover and sweet clover 
are our main standbys. 
Of the two, we are some- 
what partial to English clover. It grows 
a very heavy crop. Long before the 
heads are blooming it is falling over, 
making a very heavy matting over the 
ground, and will smother most all weeds 
that may start from beneath. It has 
leaves in abundance, and the stem ts 
large and hollow, lending itself quickly 
to decomposition. 

“Tt has its faults, tho. One is that it is 
hard to plow under. You have to have 
an extra man to follow along and pull 
it under. It is also hard to get a plow 
that will work satisfactorily under these 
heavy crop conditions. The plowman 
was out this summer and I had the sec- 
ond plow before I got a plow that I 
could use. One was sent back because 
ie 


} 


it was a double share plow and tl 
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A glazed, color- 
fa material that 
rcadily becomes a 
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Notice the old Morris chair (left) redone to 














HO vacation season is in full 

swing out of the hubbub of it all 

comes the realization that some of 
the old furniture must be renovated this 
year. There are pieces that need a fresh 
coat of paint, the old walnut ones need 
another “rubbing with oil,” the porch 
needs summer freshness, and there are 
the davenport and chairs which must 
have new covers. 

The art of slip-covering makes almost 
anything seem possible these days. The 
absolutely tumbled-down castaway may 
be so rejuvenated by a bit of repairing 
and a gay new coat in the form of a slip 
cover that it is no longer recognized as 
the cast-off but becomes the pride and 
joy in the new scheme. The slip cover 
for davenport and chairs which may be 
taken off semi-annually, or even more 
frequently, to be cleaned and refreshed, 
has proved its satisfaction. Do not 
mind when the permanent upholstery 
begins to go but lay plans for a durable 
slip cover of the many attractive ever- 
fast material.s 

Textiles speak louder than words in 
determining just what character you 
wish your room to assume. There is the 
old-time charm in textiles of coloniai 
quaintness. Have you not noticed those 
glorious new textiles in Modern design? 
Of course, the furniture you have has 
already determined to a large extent the 
character of your room and you cannot 
camouflage, entirely, anything so impor- 
tant as line i furniture, even with tex- 
tiles. If you have family treasures in 
furniture which you have carefully pre- 
served and other pieces which you have 
collected to use with them, dress them 
up in textiles which are quaint, colonial, 
and appropriate in character. If you 
wish your room to take on the Modern 









jit into this charming colonial fireside group 


New Garb for 
Old Furniture 


By ELSIE R. CULBERTSON 


air, use the charming textiles in modern 
design and color. 

Have you ever realized the possibili- 
ties of the old discarded Morris chair? 
Would you believe that it can be re- 
done to fit into a charming colonial fire- 
side group? It can be by carefully pad- 
ding the back and arms, keeping the 
lines as straight and simple as possible, 
and then fitting and making a slip cover 
of gay everfast cretonne for the chair. 
It will be lovely transformed in this 
way and no doubt you will be sorry not 
to have had the inspiration to dress up 
your old Morris chair, long ago. 

In thinking over the possibilities of 
the Morris chair, wouldn’t its simple 
straight lines, made comfortable with 
padding and attractive with slip cover, 
fit into most amy kind of a room? It 
would be quite at home in the crafts- 
man type of room with mission, fumed 
oak, or other oak furniture, and would 
not the comfortableness and attractive- 
ness be a great improvement? And 
again there is a grand new opportunity 
for using the Morris chair in the very 
latest, the Modern interior. Its straight 
lines thus padded and made comfort- 
able are just about perfect for the Mod- 
ern interior providing a textile in Mod- 
ern design is chosen with which to cover it. 


AN you not visualize the room that 

you have already pronounced “‘hope- 
less’ becoming quite Modern and up- 
to-date by painting a few of the ancient 
old mission pieces in lovely colors, pad- 
ding out the oak davenport and slip- 
covering it much in the same way as 
described ‘for the Morris chair? Per- 
haps you might even add a new piece or 
two in the Modern style. By doing this, 
before you realize, your room will be 








The 
sign is pleasing 
and adaptable 


modern de- 



































almost modernized. Whatever style of 
textile is chosen for slip covers it should 
be of everfast color and should be heavy 
enough to hold its shape and be durable. 
Simple textiles which are beautiful and 
durable for slip covers are cretonne, 
chintz, calico in old-fashioned designs, 
and other everfast prints in lovely color 
and design. Homespuns and Monks 
cloth in natural or plain dyed colors, or 
with designs, are particularly nice in tex- 
ture and are’most durable. , 


H YES! Osnaburg, that new inex- 
pensive material with a rough tex- 
ture and homespun weave, is simply 
lovely. for slip covers. It may be used 
in natural color as it is bought or it may 
be dyed in any color you wish. It really 
takes the dye beautifully. Denim has 
been very popular for slip covers both 
in plain colors and the small brocaded 
patterns. It is especially popular be- 
cause of its durability. For plain or 
striped covers, rep is also very effective. 
There are some rather new seni! 
glazed materials in figures and stripes. 
known as “Stayso,”’ which are especially 
suitable for this purpose because that 
lovely semi-glazed finish remains thru 
laundering and hard wear. For the mor 
luxurious coverings there are’ the lovely 
linens with hand-blocked designs, tapes- 
tries, damasks, and the like. 
Trimming on slip covers should 
very simple. Sometimes a cover is mi 
effective with no trimming at all. 
may require only a cord or binding 
the same material or harmonizing co! 
for finishing. A simple flounce gathered 
or laid in tailored box plaits is very nc’ 
on some pieces. But just remember t 
trimming is to be simple. Braid, tass' 
[ Please turn lo page 26 | 
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A pastoral scene in Australia 











Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


EFORE writing about the sheep 
B of Australia some facts about the 

country in general should be 
stated. Australia is more than twenty 
times as large as Japan and while Aus- 
tralia has but 6,000,000 people, Japan 
has 60,000,000. Counting out the Great 
Lakes the land area of the United States 
just about equals that of Australia. 

\ustralia contains the second largest 
desert on the earth, the Great Sahara of 
Africa being the largest. This Australian 
desert covers more than a million square 
miles. It is about the hottest place on 
the earth during the summertime and 
but few people live upon it. 

There are five states and two terri- 
tories in Australia proper, the Island of 
Tasmania being the sixth state in the 
commonwealth. The largest of these 
states is Western Australia, which is al- 
most eighteen times as large as the state 
of lowa. Pittsburgh contains twice as 
inany people as live in the entire state 
of Western Australia. Perth, the capital 
city, is said to be the most beautiful 
city on the continent and more than 
half of the people in the state live in this 
fine city. 

More than 30,000,000 bushels of wheat 
have been raised in Western Australia in 
one year so they have farmers there. 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Some of these men farm on a gigantic 
scale. This state is also rich in gold, 
more than $750,000,000 having been 
mined up to the present time. Other 
minerals are also found in very large 
quantities. 

Western Australia has 4,350 miles of 
coast line which is washed by the waters 
of two oceans. She furnishes three- 
fourths of the world’s pearl shells and 
in 10 years this industry has netted the 
state $14,000,000. She has 2,500,000 
acres of fine timber and altho more than 
$100,000,000 worth has been exported, 
it can hardly be missed. 

South Australia is also a great state, 
being as big as Texas and Arizona com- 
bined. Adelaide is the capital city, con- 
taining about 300,000 people, or more 
than half of the entire population. More 
than 5,000,000 acres in this state are 
cultivated but vast areas are untouched 
as yet. 


HIS state is the vineyard of Aus- 

tralia, producing more than 13,000,- 
000 gallons of wine annually. Here the 
horticulturist pursues his calling under 
conditions unexcelled anywhere on the 
earth, so it is said. The agricultural 
products of this state were worth more 
than $775,000,000 in 1925-26. 


Sheep are an important part of Australian agriculture 


The Northern territory is twice as 
large as Texas but contains less than 
30,000 people and all but about 3,000 
of them are aborigines. I spent a day 
in Darwin which is about the only port 
along its hundreds of miles of seacoast 
Darwin used to be quite a lively place 
for there is a great meat-freezing plant 
in town. It has been idle for a long time 
and from all reports will be idle for a 
long time to come, being closed by 
labor troubles. The other states in 
Australia are mentioned in other articles. 


we have read of the search for the 
44 Golden Fleece of mythological days 
but the real thing is surely found im 
Australia. We read in the Bible that 
the King of Moab paid to the King of 
Israel annually a tribute consisting of 
the wool from 100,000 fleeces. There are 
men in Australia who could pay such a 
tribute and hardly miss it and they are 
not kings either. 

When Captain Philip landed his first 
shipload of convicts on Australian soil 
he had with him 29 sheep and 6 cattle. 
At the close of 1926 the sheep had in- 
creased to 103,563,218 and the cattle to 
13,279,785 head. As mentioned in a 
former article, Australian sheep are 

| Please turn to page 38 | 
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Vegetables we had never thought of make delicious relishes 


New Pickles and Relishes 


nally served to give tartness and 
some “ballast” to a meal. Nowa- 
days knowing food values as we do we 
depend upon raw salads and fruits for 
that purpose and use our relishes and 
yickles for added color and flavor. 
Salads should never be crowded out of 
the diet by serving too much unripe 
pickled food in its place. It is not best 
to serve these appetizers in meals for 
young children but may be served to 
adults occasionally. Many times it is 
thought that children sometimes “crave” 
pickles because they are not served 
enough raw vegetables and fruits. 
Since ripe vegetables contain more 
food value than unripe ones, 


R italy en and pickles were origi- 


By RUTH CESSNA 


table mixtures make good sandwich fill- 
ing used either alone or with other foods. 
Shghtly pickled mango peppers and 
pimentos are nice to have on hand for 
salads and dressings. Hot pack pimentos 
are better for creamed dishes. Peach, 
apple and pear pickles are a nice ac- 
companiment for all meats and fowl. 
The fruit catsups are especially nice for 
fowl and pork. 


ONTAINERS and Storage. The best 
containers for pickles and relishes 
which are to stand for long periods are 
glass jars and bottles. Glass lids are bet- 
ter than metal lids as the vinegar affects 
the metal lids. Earthenware jars, such as 


from the air. It is recommended most 
pickled food be treated as other canned 
material, that is, stored in a cool plac 
in tightly sealed glass jars which hav 
been previously sterilized. 


OINTERS in Preparing Relishes. 

An asbestos mat used under the cook- 
ing kettle is a great help in preventing 
burning. Most of the root vegetables 
may be put thru a food chopper using a 
coarse knife. Avoid chopping too fine 
unless recipe calls for it. 

Use the best grade of vinegar and 
avoid over-cooking, as foods will darken 
and become strong. 

Uncooked Ripe Vegetable Relishes— 





Ripe Tomato Meat Relish 





try to choose the recipes using 
ripe tomatoes, onions, celery, 
sweet red pepper, pimentos, 
carrots, etc. 

In all recipes where to- 
mato juice is drained off of 
tomatoes it should be canned 
for soups as it is high in vita- 
min content. Boil the juice 10 
minutes, add 1 teaspoonful of 
salt to a quart of juice and 
seal in sterilized jars. 

Apples, pears and peaches 
furnish good fruits for sweet 
and ginger pickles. 


| Bhs of Pickles and Rel- 
ishes. Many relishes 








1 peck of ripe tomatoes chopped 
and drained. (Can juice sepa- 
rately to use for soups) 

2 cupfuls of celery, chopped 

6 onions, chopped 

6 large sweet red peppers, chopped 

2 pounds of light brown sugar 

% cupful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of mustard seed 


° 


2 quarts of cider vinegar 

Mix and seal in sterilized 
jars. If it is to be used within 
two to four weeks may be 
kept in a covered jar. 


Chicago Hot Relish 


1 peck of ripe tomatoes, peeled and 
chopped 

2 cupfuls of celery, chopped 

6 sweet peppers, red and green, 
chopped 

2 cupfuls of sweet onions, chopped 

1 cupful of horseradish ; 

1 cupful of mustard seed, white 











combine well with salad dress- 





1 cupful of brown sugar 





ings, especially the French 
and mayonnaise, to use on 
leafy vegetables. Sometimes 
the addition of a few tablespoonfuls di- 
rectly to a gelatine vegetable salad 
greatly improves the flavor. Cottage 
cheese is often served with the pepper 
and onion appetizers. Meat soups are 
often improved by the addition of a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of the vegeta- 
ble mixtures even tho vegetables are 
cooked in the soup. Many of the vege- 





Containers in variety in which pickles may be canned 


bean jars, and small crocks, with covers 
may be used for containers if the mate- 
rial is to be used within a short time. 
Strong vinegar sometimes attacks the 
glaze on earthen ware, and forms prod- 
ucts which are unwholesome. 

Pickles should always be covered if 
they are not sealed tight. Open jars of 
pickles soon spoil as they collect bacteria 


% cupful of salt d Z 
2 tablespoonfuls of mixed spi 
6 cupfuls of vinegar 


Drain tomatoes and mix 
with other ingredients. Store in oped 
jars or can. This makes 5 quarts. 


Relish for Salad Dressings and Meats 


2 heads of cabbage 

9 green and red sweet peppers 
4 large carrots 

8 medium sweet onions 


Grind or chop all fine. Then add 
cupful of salt (Continued on pag 
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From Autocar to Wallis — 


ear 





truek 
or 


_here 
is 
lubrication 


Way back in 1905 Mobiloil Lubrication 
Engineers proved that no one oil could be 
correct for all kinds of automotive engines. 
So they analyzed each type and perfected 
different oils especially fitted for the work 
they had to do. That was the real begin- 
ning of scientific lubrication. 


Then in 1906 the world’s oldest special- 
ists in lubrication took another forward 
step. They made this valuable information 
ivailable to every farmer throughout the 
land through the first Mobiloil Chart of 
Kecommendations—the first scientific 
guide to efficient and economical engine 
operation in automobile history. 


So famous has this chart become and so 
successful the results obtained from fol- 
lowing it that: 


182 manufacturers of automobiles and 
motor trucks approve its recommenda- 
tions for their cars. 


13 stationary and farm lighting engine 
manufacturers recommend Mobiloil. 


7 
ol farm tractor manufacturers recommend 
Mobiloil. 


90% of the tractor manufacturers whose 


machines have gone through the gruel- 

ling Nebraska State Tests put their faith 

Mobiloil—they couldn’t afford to take 
uances with oil, 


ractor 














your guide to real 


cconomy 


That’s what the men who make your 
engines think about Mobiloil protection. 
That’s the kind of reputation Mobiloil 
quality has built up through the years. 

New savings with the New Mobiloil. 
Far-sighted farmers have always found 
Mobiloil the cheapest oil to buy for year- 
round use in every kind of engine, because 
it lasts longer. But now Mobiloil savings 
are even greater with the New Mobiloil— 
an improved Mobiloil made to meet the 
new lubricating needs of today’s high-speed 
automobile engines and heavy-duty farm 
machinery. 

The Mobiloil Chart becomes more than 
ever the guide to lubricating economy be- 
cause exhaustive tests have conclusively 
proved that the continued use of the New 
Mobiloil gives a reduction of at least 20% 
in oil consumption when compared to other 
oils generally sold for the same engine. 

All authorized Mobiloil dealers now 
have a complete stock of the New Mobiloil. 
And you can buy this improved farm oil at 
no increase in price. Ask your dealer to 
refer to his Mobiloil Chart for the correct 
grade to use in your car, truck or tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery 


the New agi 





Mobiloil 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades‘of Gargoyle Mobiloil f 


lubrication of prominent passenger cars, 


trucks, and tractors are specified below 


If y 


or engine 


motos 


yur Car is 


not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's 



































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | F ngine 
PASSENGER CARS [| = | . =] 
MOTOR TRUCKS E/S|eEelSielsiels 
AND TRACTORS SISISIELEISIES 
AIF IAS iAlSlAl=S 
Autocar, T (own 
& Wavkesha)H 
(Waukesha) ..|...- BBL A : 
“ H (own engine) A \Arcj A |Arci A |Arc Ae 
“ other models... | AJA /Are] A \Arc] A |Are 
Buick. . . ree BB Arc} BB Arc) BBiArcj A Arc 
Cadillac BB Arc] BB Arc) BB\Arcj BB Arc. 
Chandler Special Six A iArc] A| A 
.: other models |.A \Arcj A \Arcd A |Arcj A |Arc. 
Chevrolet A |\Arc] A jArc] A jArc) A |Arc. 
Chrysler, 4-cyl..... onal A |Arcj A \Arc) A |Are. 
— 80 * | } 
& Impetial.. | BBArc] BBArc] A} AJA|A 
“ other models. | A \Arc] A |Arc]} A| AJ ASA 
Diamond T A\|AJA/|AIA/AJAIA 
Dodge Brothers. . A jArc] A |Arc] A \Arc] A /Are. 
Durant..... . | A j\Arej A |Are } A \Are. 
BNL. <pindecsosea A \Arcj A jAre] A (Arc A \Arc. 
Federal, 1K6 eed od ss BE Gcidletes 
“ UB4, Tw, 
T-6B,F-6,A-6,3B-6, 
2B4, T-8W, WR-, 
3C-6, F-7 2 nr A \Are] A |Arc] A /Arc, 
other models AILA\AIA AILAIA 
Ford, Ly! = A lare A Arc . 
T&TT.. E|;E\E/£ 
Franklin BB Arc} BBiArc BB, BB BB BB 
G. M. C., T-10, | } 
T-il, T-19 A Arc] A /Arej... ail 
“ 720, T30, T40, } 
T42, TS0, T60, T80 | BB\Arcj BB|Arcj BB)Arc : 
«s other models |B | A|B|AIB|A|B/A 
Garford . [AL ALA/L|AILAI/SAILAIA 
Graham Brothers A iArc) A ‘Arc] A |Are 
Hudson may A iA A Arc] A jArcj A jArc. 
Hupmobile . | BBArc} BB\Arc] A jArej] A jArc. 
Indiana, 611, 6111 Arc] A |Arc he 
other models {| A|AJA|AILAILAILAIA 
International Special } 
Delivery, Wau- 
kesha engine. . A AIL|A\|A‘'A/\AILA\A 
“ 33, 43, 54C, 
S4DR. 63, 74C, } 
74DR, 103 ..}ee-| A |Arey A (Arc A /Are. 
“~ HSS4, HSS4C, } 
HS74, HS74C, 
104C, HS104C | B|.A}....|.... SB seslovinn 
“ other models... | BB) A | BB) A| BB} A| BB A 
Mack BB A | BB) A} A /Arc] A |Are. 
Nash Advanced Six ' } | 
& Special Six | BBArc] BB.Arc] BB Arc} A |Arc. 
“ — other models A |Arc Arc] A \Arcj A jAre 
Oakland Gina A \Arc] A JArc} A jArcj A |Arc. 
Oldsmobile. ....... A: Arc} A jArc] A jAre) A jArc 
Overland... ..0.ce¢ , A Arc] A /Arc 
Packard A \Arc} A jAre] A Arc) A Arc 
Paige, 8-cy! . BB Are 
"other models, : A Arc] A (Are, 
setts ge A jArc] A /Arc] A Are] A Arc 
sale . | A jArc] & jArc] A jAre] A. Arc. 
he muiblic, 1S, 1SW, | 
28. 25W, $25W, 30, 
30W,35,35A,35R. | A}; A;|A|AJA/AJA/A 
wil 25-6" vs | A 'Arc] A Arc 
* other models..,. | BB  A| BB A|BB A|BB A 
Service A A\|AIA/A 
Star...» e A \Are] A Arc 
Stewart, 7X, = ae ata'la + 2 . 
” 1X, Budd 1 rej A \Arc rc 
“ aoa ’ |p A|BB A|BB A|BB A 
Studebaker ( Pass.) A \Arc] A |Arc] A Arc] A Arc. 
White, s ane 20, 
cinch Arc. ArcjAre. Arc jAre. ArcjArc. Arc 
© $9, 60 -+see | BBA 
"s other models. . A AIA; AIA/A . - 
ilys- -cyl. I rc 
. is _—<— ‘Syl. BB Arcj BB Arc} BB.Arcj BB Arc. 
TRACTORS 
Allis- Chalmers,15-25 BiA 
* other models | BB A | BB A ng A + : 
se, 25-45, L 3;/AIBI/AIB/A ‘ 
- ao models .. | BB A | BB) A | BB) A | BB A 
> yillar B Ai1B\A/B A , 
Cheer - BB, 4/BB A|BB A/|BB A 
E-B |B 41B\/A/B \ 
Fordson wen BB A|BB A|BB A 
Hart Parr....-. BiAIB\/A/|BiAIBI/A 
John Deere...... BB A|BB A BB A|BB A 
McCormick BB A| BB) A|BB A|BB A 
Oil Pull B/A|B/A | Bi AIBIA 
Twin City, 40-65 B A 
other mod BB AI|BB A BB A|BB A 
Wallis BB. A | BB A| BB A| BBA 
TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Onl, as recom- 
ylete Chart available at all dealers’ 


mended by com; 











NOTE: 


ommend the 


For a season’s 


supply we rec- 
55-gallon or 30-gallon 


drum with convenient faucet. 
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BELIEVER IN 


ETHYL GASOLINE” 


er 
Lae following figures will give you an idea of 
what Ethyl Gasoline did for me,” writes a practi- 


cal Nebraska farmer: 


Acres plowed Fuel Gears changed Time 





ETHYL 1% 2% gal. 0 58 min. 
KEROSENE 1 3% gal. 5 1 hr. 15 min. 


And he concludes his letter by saying, “I am a 


confirmed believer in Ethyl gas.” 


There is nothing unusual about this farmer’s 
experience. All over the country farmers are find- 
ing that they can operate their passenger cars, 
trucks and tractors more efficiently and economi- 
cally with Ethyl Gasoline than with any other 
fuel. Ethyl is an economy in the end. 


You too can plow more acres per day with 
Ethyl. Your truck will get to market and back 
quicker, with less wear and tear. You will get an 
added power out of your passenger car that ordi- 
nary gasoline cannot produce. Over the hills in 
high, a pick-up you never thought your car pos- 
sessed, less gear shifting, better control at all times, 
Jess vibration, a smoother running motor and all- 


round improved car performance. 
Keep stocked up on Ethyl. It means money 


saved at the end of the year. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church St., Toronto, Can 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 


+= 


coop plas ETHYL ETHYL 
CASOUNE FLUID CASOUNE | 














Knocks out that “knock” 


@E.G.C. 1929 
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New Pickles and Relishes 


[ Continued from page 16] 






and drain after standing 3 hours. Add 
the following mixture cold: 

3 pints of vinegar 

2 pints of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of celery seed 

2 tablespoonfuls of mustard seed 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 

Keep in covered jars or can if desired. ‘ 
This makes 11% gallons. Es 

Pickled Pimentos or Sweet Pickles 

Select perfect pimentos or sweet 
pickles. Remove stem end and all of the 
seeds. Cover three times with boiling 
water, allowing water to stand on pep- 
pers 3 minutes each time and then drain- % 
ing. Pack whole or in slices in sterilized } 
jars and cover with the following solu- 
tion which has been allowed to boil 10 
minutes: 

1 pint of vinegar 

1 pint of water 

% cupful of salt 

6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

This amount of liquid is sufficient for 
30 peppers. 

Beet and Carrot Relish 
quart of chopped cabbage 
quart of cooked chopped beets 
quart of chopped raw carrots 
cupful of grated horseradish 
eupfuls of sugar 
tablespoonfuls of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of paprika ; 

Mix ingredients. Cover with weak 
vinegar brought to boiling point and 
can in sterilized jars. 

Cooked Relishes— 

Sweet Pepper Hash 

12 sweet red peppers or pimentos 

12 sweet green peppers or pimentos 

12 large sweet onions (Bermudas or sweet 

Spanish good) 

2 cupfuls of celery, chopped 

1 pint of vinegar 

1 pint of water 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

1 pint of light brown sugar 

Chop peppers. Pour on boiling water 
Cover and let steam 5 minutes. Drain 
and repeat process. Add chopped onions 
Bring vinegar and water to a boil. Ad 
salt, sugar and vegetables and cook 15 
minutes uncovered. Turn into sterilized 
jars and seal. 

Corn and Cabbage Salad Relish 

9 cupfuls of corn 

9 cupfuls of chopped cabbage 
cupfuls of sugar 
cupfuls of vinegar 
tablespoonfyl of mustard seed 
tablespoonful of celery seed 
tablespoonful of salt 

5 red sweet peppers, chopped ; 

Heat slowly about 30 minutes, stir- 
- P+ oy aek 3 rilized jar P 4 
ring often. Pack in sterilized jars ana 
seal. ' 
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Chili Sauce 


24 ripe tomatoes, peeled and chopped 
6 large sweet onions, chopped 
4 cupfuls of weak vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of paprika 
Boil two hours and can while hot 1 
sterilized jars. 
Tomato Catsup 
1 gallon of ripe tomatoes, cooked soft a! 
strained 
teaspoonful of paprika 
tablespoonful of mustard seed 
teaspoonful of whole cloves 
teaspoonful of allspice 
teaspoonful of celery seed 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
cupful of vinegar 
tablespoonful of salt : ; 
Tie the whole spices in a thin clot! 
bag. Add to tomato juice with other 1 
gredients and cook until thick. Store in 
sterilized glass jars or bottles sealec 
tightly. 
Fruit Pickles— 
Spiced Pears, Peaches or Apples 
1 cupful of vinegar 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
Stick cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of whole cloves ; 
Tie cloves in bag. This sirup will cover 
2 quarts of fruit. Bring ingredients to 4 
boil. Drop in peeled peaches or unpeeled 
pears and apples. Cook slowly until soit 
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1akes the fruits dark and strong. 
Gingered Pear Pickles 


8 pounds of pears 


t pounds of sugar 
, pound of canton ginger 
4 lemons or 1 cupful of' weak vinegar 


Wash pears, remove stems, quarter, 
nd core; then cut in small chips. Add 
var, and ginger and let stand over 
ight. In the morning add lemons. Cut 
n small pieces removing seeds and cook 
-lowly 3 hours. May be kept in a covered 
stone jar. A bean jar makes a good con- 
ner. 
Currant Catsup 
1 pounds of’ripe currants 
1% pounds of light brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful of paprika 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 pint of vinegar 
Stew currants and sugar until thick. 
Add other ingredients and bottle for use. 
Especially nice served with roast fowl.) 
English Apple Chutney 


% pound of ripe tomatoes 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 pound of tart apples 
12 small onions 
} large sweet red peppers 
1% — of seeded raisins 
\ cupful of mint leaves 
2 cupfuls of vinegar 
1 cupful of water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of dry mustard . 
Chop tomatoes and add salt and mix. 
‘hop apples, onions, raisins, peppers 
-— mint leaves. Scald and cool the vine- 
gar and water. Add sugar and mustard. 
Mix all ingredients together and allow 
to stand at least 10 days before using. 
Grape Catsup 
2 quarts of ripe wild grapes 
2 cupfuls of vinegar 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 teaspoonful of allspice 
teaspoonful of paprika 


Stew grapes with vinegar until soft. 
Strain, add sugar and spices and cook 
intil thick. Store in sterilized sealed 
glass jars or bottles. 


The Vacation Urge 


)y ECENTLY I went to a party, and 
there I heard a bride of a little more 
than a year, lamenting the damaging in- 
ience of routine. “Oh, the same 
iings,” she said, “the same breakfasts, 
the same dishes, the same cleaning.” 
She wished she worked in an office, did 
inything that wasn’t routine. Where 
would she go to find it, I wonder? 


+ 


olks everywhere do over and over | 


again the commonplace, simple, and 
sometimes ugly tasks that the world may 


be kept going. Of course, it is natural | 
that we tire of this routine sometimes. | 
the more reason to save money for an | 


sional trip. 
hen, as we wash dishes, we dream of 
yside inns and lovely gardens, and as 
scrub floors, we think of skyscrapers 
seashores, and as we clean vege- 
les, we find our minds on tourists’ 
ps and highways—highways that 
¢ happy ways and lead us back to 
joy of home instead of the routine.— 
\. N., Kans. 


Pop Corn Balls 


] y' ) CHILDREN ever tire of pop corn 

balls? Here is our favorite recipe: 

ful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of vinegar 

ful of hot water 1 teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar 


pour immediately over the popped corn 
and mold into balls.—M. McT., lowa. 





\erosene is ideal for removing paint 
in hands or clothing. 





Boil till it threads in a long hair and 





| 


| 


ind a very light brown. Over-cooking | 
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*T am so well: pleased with my new 15-30 


McCormick-Deering that I just have to tell 
you about it. Talk about power—it has oceans 
of it! It will pull 4 plows easier on high (334 
miles) than my old tractor would pull 3 plows 


on intermediate (3 miles). 


“If you want to show this tractor doing its 
stuff, just send your prospects out to me. 


C. Beard, Williston, N. D. 
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‘Rely on 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Power Farming 


T’S worth a lot to be able to step 
from your tractor at night after 
handling a great acreage—almost 

as fresh and full of energy as when 
you cranked up in the early morn- 
ing. And you can do it—if your 
tractor is a vibration-free, 4-cylinder 
McCormick- Deering. Its engine 
produces a flood of smooth flowing 
power that makes possible the fast- 
est, most efficient operation; and its 
lighter, more frequent power im- 
pulses spare both the tractor and 
the driver from shaking, wearing, 
tiring vibration, 


The modern, upright McCormick- 
Deering engine is mounted in a 
one-piece frame, of great rigidity 
and strength, which is the backbone 
of the tractor. Engine, transmission, 
differential, axle mountings, radiator, 
etc., are mounted in or on this 
frame in such a way as to produce 
a proper center of balance. The 
McCormick-Deering is assured maxi- 


mum traction and lug efficiency in 
any footing; the full power of the 
heavy-duty engine can be turned 
into productive work on every job. 


McCormick-Deering high-tension 
magneto ignition, protected air 
supply, circulating-splash engine 
lubrication, Alemite Zerk chassis 
lubrication, filtered fuel supply, effi- 
cient kerosene carburetion, friction- 
free ball-bearing crankshaft, ball 
and roller bearings at 34 points, 
removable cylinders, and replace- 
able parts throughout, are all mighty 
important features. Combined with 
the 4-cylinder principle and the 
properly balanced unit main frame, 
they give the McCormick-Deering 
Tractor owner the most efficient, 
longest-wearing, smoothest-running 
tractor on the market. See this big 
powerful 15-30 tractor at the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer’s store. He also 
has the 10-20 and the all-purpose 
Farmall. Write us for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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tested in Successful Farming Kitchen 
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Fried Green Tomatoes 

Slice, salt, and pepper, medium- 
sized green tomatoes. Let stand or 
drain 5 or 10 minutes. Roll or dip in 
flour. Have fat hot in skillet. Lay toma- 
toes in and season with butter to give 
them a delicate brown.—Mrs. H. E. L., 
Va. 

Tasty Salad 

Wash young lettuee leaves, spinach, 
or other greens, and drain and dry them 
well. Place the leaves in a deep dish, 
then fry to a 
crisp brown 3 
or 4 slices of 
bacon cut in 
small pieces. 
Add % cupful 
of hot water, 
2 tablespoon- 
fuls of mild 
vinegar and a 
liberal dash of 
pepper and 
Stir all together and bring to 





paprika 
the boiling point, then pour over the 
lettuce, tossing it well with a fork. Serve 
at once.—Mrs. D. J., 8. Dak. 


Carrot Cutlets 
1 cupful of carrots, boiled 


ashe 


1 tablespoonful of 
I : minced onion 
- ipfuls of cold boiled l tablespoonful of 
rice canned sweet red pep- 
ge. beaten per 
‘aprika 1 tablespoonful of 
Salt salt 
Mix all ingredients together well and 
form the mixture into balls, flattening 
them in the shape of cutlets. Roll in 
rumbs, in egg, and again in crumbs. 
Saute them-in drippings. Place a cube 
f jelly on each cutlet and garnish the 
lish with parsley.—Mrs. E. W., Ind. 
Raisin Pineapple Whip 


| of gelatin 


cele ry 


1 cupful of whipped 


tablespoonfuls of cold cream 
water 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
| ful of chopped rai- 2 tablespoonfuls o 
sins orange juice 
4 ipful of water or 1 tablespoonful of lemon 
pineapple juice juice 


1 cupful of pineapple cut in pieces 
Mix gelatin in cold water. Cook rai- 

sins and pineapple juice for 15 minutes. 
Add gelatin and stir until dissolved. 
Add sugar, fruit juice, and pineapple. 
Cool and fold in *4 cupful of whipped 
cream. Put into fancy mold and set in 
cold piace until firm. Serve with re- 
mainder of cream on top.—Miss O. W., 
Nebr. 

Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 


2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
4 cupfuls of bread ter 
rumbs 1 teaspoonful of salt 


6 tomatoes 


S} epper 
Cut a piece from the stem of each 
tomato and remove the centers without 
breaking the walls. Make a stuffing of 
centers of the tomatoes, crumbs, sea- 
iing, and melted butter. Crisp bacon 
also add to the flavor. Mix well. 
Sprinkle each tomato with salt and 
epper and fill with stuffing. Place a 
e of butter on top of each, ar- 


4 


soning 


{ae recipes have been =} 





range the tomatoes in a baking-dish and 
bake in moderate oven.—Miss H. L., 
Mich. 
Berry Custard Pie 

Line pie-tin with crust. Put in 1 cup- 
ful of raspberries or blackberries. If not 
already sweetened add a little sugar. 
Sprinkle lightly with flour. “In a bowl 
mix 2 egg yolks with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and add 1 eupful of milk. Pour 
over berries and bake until thick. Beat 
egg whites, add 44 eupful of sugar, 
spread over top, and brown.—Mrs. W. 
R. C., Mich. 

Bran Cookies 


1¢ cupful of shortening Dash of nutmeg 

1 eupful of sugar 2 eupfuls of bran 

{ ecupful of milk and 1% cupfuls of flour 
raisin water 134 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

34 teaspoonful of salt ing powder 


1 teaspoonful of cinna- %{ cupful of chopped 
mon nuts 

4 teaspooaful of cloves, %4 cupful of seedless 
allspice, and ginger raisins 


Mix dry ingredients together, then 
add milk gradually. The nuts and 
raisins are added last. Cook raisins in 
1 cupful of water 10 minutes and drain 
liquid into cup. 

Lemon Bread Pudding 


16 tablespoonful of salt 


4 cupfuls of scalded milk 1 lemon 
2 


1 cupful of sugar 3 eggs 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 


Soak the stale bread 
sealded milk until cool. Add the sugar, 
melted butter, salt, grated rind of the 
lémon, and the beaten egg yolks. Turn 
into a greased pan or dish and bake 50 
to 60 minutes in a slow oven. Remove 
from oven, cool slightly, and spread 
with the following meringue: 

Beat the 
whites of the 
until 
stiff, and add 
gradually 
while beating 
constantly, 
1 cupful of 
sugar. Add 
the juice of 1 
lemon. Re- 
turn to oven 
to brown. Serve either cold or hot. 
—M. G. D., Ind. 

Stuffed Baked Onions 

Remove the outer skin from 6 onions 
uniform in size. Boil for 15 minutes in 
salted water, then drain. Cut a slice 
from the top and bottom of each onion 
and remove the centers leaving walls 
about 44 inch thick. To portion of 
onion removed add an equal amount of 
cold meat (I prefer raw ham but other 
meats will do). Run thru chopper, add 
1 cupful of bread crumbs, salt and pep- 
per (omit the salt if ham is used), 1 egg 
well beaten and about 4 cupful of 
sweet cream. Fill onions and place in 
baking dish with small piece of butter 
on each onion. Add about 1 cupful of 
water in which they were boiled and 


 cupfuls of bread crumbs 


, 
3 eggs 





crumbs in. 
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bake until tender and brown on top.— 
Mrs. 8. L. L., N. Dak. 
Lemon Pie 


Juice and rind of llemon %% teaspoonful of salt 
1 ecupful of sugar 3 eggs, separated 
3 tablespoonfuls of water 


Beat egg yolks until thick. Add 
grated rind and half of sugar. Cook in 
double boiler until very thick, stirring 
constantly. Cool. Beat egg whites until 
stiff and dry. Then add remaining sugar, 
beat very smooth and fold into the cold 
custard. Pour into baked pastry shell, 
chill and serve. If preferred, the pie 
may be browned in a moderate oven 
before serving.—Mrs. T. T., Minn. 

Honey Fudge Cake 


6 cupful of honey 
14 cupful of brown sugar 
16 cupful of butter 


2 egg yolks 
16 cupful of milk 

Mix sugar and honey together, stir 
in melted butter, then beaten egg yolks, 
milk and flour. Stir in custard mixture. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of soda that has been 
dissolved in a little warm water. Lastly 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 
in well-greased layer tins and bake in 
medium-hot oven 15 or 20 minutes. Put 
together with whipped cream or any 
icing desired. 

Custard Mixture 

1 cupful of grated bitter 14 cupful of brown sugar 

chocolate 16 cupful of sweet milk 
16 cupful of honey Yolk of 1 egg 

Stir together all ingredients except 
honey. Cook slowly. When thoroly 
mixed remove from fire and add the 
honey. Set away to cool. 

Cornmeal Muffins 


1 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of cornmeal 
Pinch of salt 


1 teaspoonful of soda 

124 cupfuls of flour 

3 egg whites (1 from cus- 
tard mixture) 


1 egg 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 cupful of sour cream 
1 teaspoonful of soda 


Put the egg and sugar into a bow! 
and beat. Add the cream, dissolved 
soda, salt, flour and cornmeal. Bake % 
hour in muffin pans. Graham flour or 
bran may be substituted for the corn- 
meal. If the graham flour is used, raisins 
may be added.—Mrs. A. O., Mont. 

Stuffed Pork Chops 

Order chops cut 1% inches thick 
Split each chop to the bone and fill with 
stuffing made from bread crumbs, a bit 
of onion, salt, pepper and butter. Roll 
in cracker crumbs, then beaten egg, and 
cracker crumbs again. Fry in fat until 
brown on both sides. Place in baking 
dish and cover with the following: 


1 small onior 
Salt to tast« 


1 can of tomatoes, chopped fine 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
These may be held together with 

toothpicks.—Mrs. C. W. T., Mo. 


(_—_— —— 


Send your favorite recipe which 
has not been published to 
Successful Recipe department. 


One dollar will be paid for 


each one printed. 
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I. you could see crude oils before 
they are refined ... dirty, gammy 
mixtures — if you could see the im- 
purities that scientific refining re- 
moves, you would realize at once 
why only the cleanest and clearest of 


motor oils is safe for your engine. 


Texaco Golden Motor Oil is as pure 
as it looks—as fine and sturdy a motor 
oil as exact, controlled refining and 
filtration processes can produce. It 
is the final result of years of experi- 


mentation and research. 


Actual day in and day out perform- 
ance conclusively proves the value of 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil. Free from 


hard-carbon-forming elements; full- 


eres a story in that golden color 


bodied and _ heat-resisting, Texaco 
protects pistons and cylinder walls— 
preserves power. Asa result, engines 
run smoother and quieter and re- 
quire less adjustment when Texaco is 
used consistently. 

Test Texaco in your own engine! 

Stop under the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T for Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil and for the new and better 
Texaeo —a high test gasoline at no 
added price. Both are sold today in 


every State—everywhere uniform. 


Tea EB-VRBVAAt:. CO BTA Bs 
TEXACO PETROLEUM 
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GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 
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JAMS AND 


TOW, using the modern “short 
4 boil” method of jam and 
jelly making, made possible by 
Certo, anyone can make perfect 
jams and jellies from any fruit! 
Even if you’ve never made a 
glass of jam or jelly in your life, 
with Certo you can make such 
delicacies as ripe peach jam and 
jelly, banana butter, plum jelly, ap- 
ricot jam and jelly—even orange 
jelly ! There’s simply no limit to the 
variety you can make with Certo. 
* x * 
Certo is a Pure Fruit Product — 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. 
With Certo anyone can make de- 
licious jams and jellies from any 











FREE: Two book- 


lets—one, on how to 
make jams and jellies 


SUCCESSFUL 


How Good 
These Fruits 
Will Taste 
Next Winter 
IN HOMEMADE 
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JELLIES 


fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! Now you can use even 
those delicious fruits that never 
before would jell. Only one or two 
minutes’ boiling is required! That’s 
why it is called the “short-boil” 
method. 

Millions of women have discovered 
that jams and jellies made the Certo 
“‘short-boil” way have better color 
and flavor—more like the fresh fruit 
itself—and that the cost per glass is 
from 1 to 3 cents less than by the old 
“long-boil ” method. There are 97 
recipes for delicious 
homemade jams and 
jellies in the Certo 
recipe booklet. A 
copy of this booklet 
is under the label of 
every bottle of 
Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer. 
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You Can Have Pretty Hands 


TOW is the time of the year when the 
4° whole worldseesourhands. Thereis 
no covering up with gloves these hot days. 
Whether the hands that we show the 
world are soft and white with nicely 
shaped nails, or if they are rough and 
brown (or red) with broken and uneven 


| nails, depends entirely upon ourselves! 





Let us start in right now by giving 
ourselves a good manicure. First, let’s 
file the nails. Have them neither too 
short nor too long. Also do not file them 
so that they are too pointed. It is better 
taste to shape the nail so it is rounded, 
following the natural shape of the finger. 

Now hold your hands in a bowl of 
warm, soapy water for about five min- 
utes. Dry carefully and push the skin 
back until the little white moon shows. 
Use an orange wood stick for this pur- 
pose, as it will not bruise the nail. Or, 
mstead of an orange wood stick, you 
ean just use the towel, but the stick is 
better. If there are any hang nails, cut 
them carefully with a pair of little 
cuticle scissors. 

If there are stains under and around 
the nails, wrap a tiny piece of cotton 
about the orange wood stick, dip it in 
peroxide, and apply. 

Put a little powder on the buffer and 
brush the nails briskly, but gently. A 
great many people polish their nails by 


' rubbing the nails of one hand on the palm 


of the other. 


If your nails are brittle, rub a little 


oil on them each night. If they are 
too soft, soak in water ocassionally. 


Borax water is good for hands that per- 
spire too much, while aromatic spirits 
of vinegar has a drying effect on hands 
that are too moist. 

Use a dish mop for washing dishes. 
That probably will save your hands 
more than any other one thing. Cotton 
gloves are good to wear while sweeping, 
and rubber gloves where it is necessary 
to keep the hands in water for long at a 
time. 

If you will always dry your hands 
carefully, and always finish with a cold 
rinse after washing them in hot water, 
you are not nearly so likely to be trou- 
bled with red hands. 

Here is a good homemade lotion that 
everybody should. have handy. Get 
equal parts of lemon juice, glycerine, 
and rose water. Rub a little into your 
hands each time they are washed. You 
will be delighted how white and soft 
they will become. 

Maybe it’s freckles, sun burn, or ex- 
cessive perspiration that is your particu 
lar worry right now; Mary Joan can 
tell you how to overcome them. Write 
her in care of Successful Farming, and 
she will gladly answer any questio1 
about improving your appearance. be 
sure to inclosea stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 





















































Making Things Easy 


LIVER string beans rapidly and effi- | 
ciently by stringing a handful at a | 
time, holding them closely, and, with a | 


very sharp knife, slicing them slantwise 
into diamond-shaped thin slices, instead 
of cutting them into pieces singly. The 
beans may be cut into long slender 


“matches” if preferred; there is no time | 


saved except in their cookery, but they 
are delicious and attractive. Cook in 
the thick, tightly covered aluminum 
saucepans, with very little water, but 





saving all of the liquid. Add a tiny | 
pinch of soda at first, also a teaspoonful | 


each of salt and sugar to a quart of the 
slivered beans. 

Unless one owns one of the enamel- 
topped kitchen tables, a piece of very 
light-colored linoleum, fitted and ce- 
mented to the wooden table-top, is 


invaluable; in fact, much less apt to | 


break and chip dishes. 

A split clothespin makes the best 
utensil with which to scrape the “‘burn”’ 
off saucepans, as it is efficient and does 
not scratch the surface of the pan. 


House Plans 


The Farm House Keeps Pace is the 
title of a 32-page booklet just coming 





from the press. It contains 16 plans | 
showing how various types of farm | 


houses can be modernized at moderate 
cost. Some of these plans were pre- 
sented during recent months in Success- 
ful Farming. 

The book is beautifully bound and 
freely illustrated. The price is 20 cents. 
Successful Farming Book Department, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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New Booklets 


| LD friends of Mary 
Brooks Picken will 
be happy to know 


that she is eager to serve 
them again. With the inter- 
ests of the home dressmaker 
most at heart she has pre- | 
pared two new booklet s 
especially for our Successful 
Farming readers. 


Clothes for Maternity Wear 
and the Layette will be a de- 
light to every mother. 


Your Clothes if you are 
Stout answers the many in- 
quiries which come from the 
home dressmaker. 


For those who are eager to 
add variety to their summer 
menus the new recipe booklet, 
Favorite Recipes from the 4 
Canned Meat Contest, will be 
a joy. With the help of this 

booklet summer meats will 
not be the usual problem. 
These booklets may 
be obtained for 10 
cents each by 
addressing 
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WHEN RESERVE 
POWER COUNTS 


WHEN you plough with a Waukesha- 
powered tractor, sense the ease of con- 
trol...the smoothness of eager power 
. .. the instant response to throttle. 
Ploughing won’t take long with a tractor 


that has a Waukesha Engine under 
its hood. 


Waukesha non-stop performance — 
economy and low cost of upkeep are 
the results of twenty years’ experi- 
ence building heavy-duty engines. 


Write for free booklet on farm power prob- 
lems and the application of Waukesha En- 
gines .. . of interest to farmers and dealers. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
900 St. Paul Ave. Waukesha. Wis. 
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Late Summer Fashions 


No. 687—This stunning sports blouse in reverse dot treatment 
is charming. It is white crepe de chine with vivid red dots, with 
the unusual yoke that ties in knot at front of red crepe de chine 
with white dots. It is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years; and 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


Sidney Rome yen pla Onley 


or eh ai aaa eh 


No. 555—All the smart young 
folk are making their morning 
and sports frock of cotton fab- 
rics, because they are so easily 
made, and always fresh looking. 
This 1s designed for sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20 vears. 





No. 662—It is quite possible 
to appear smart, dainty and 
comfortablé this season, because 
fashion decrees the sheer printed 
cottons are newest choice for 





summer wear. Designed for sizes 
16, 18, 20 years; and 36, 38, 40, 
42,44 and 46 inches bust measure, 














No. 577—Pique makes a nice 
choice for the important age of 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. An en- 
semble of printed and plain cot- 
ton, it is just the outfit for 
school, country, travel or motor- 
ing. Here again the cottons are 
the most suitable in fabric and 
design. 


No. 2860—This is a fetching sailor blue 
linen suit with white pearl buttons and white 
linen blouse with blue anchor motif. Any lad 
of 1, 2 and 4 years would like to be the proud 
owner of this sailor suit. In the four-year size 
it is madé with 1 yard of 32-inch material for 
shorts, collar and cuffs, with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting for blouse. 


No. 684—This tub silk in gay 
polka-dots expresses smart indi- 
viduality in pointed hip yoke 
outlined with applied bands that 
show reverse color scheme. It is 
belted at slightly raised waist- 
line. It is designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years; and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. 


No. 681—Of course in such an 
attractive comfortable outfit as 
this little frock. It permits free- 
dom for play with all the full- 
ness from shoulders that are 
daintily shirred. It is designed 
for sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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Snubbed into solitaire 


Here is a man of charm and distinc- 
tion who loves bridge and plays it 
like a master. Yet were you to fol- 
low him to Palm Beach in the winter 
or to Newport in the summer, you 
would usually find him playing soli- 
taire — certainly not from choice — 


but actually snubbed into it by those 
of his own set. He is the fourth no- 
body wants. And he doesn’t know 
why. 

If you have ever met a person with 
a real case of halitosis (bad breath) 
you can readily understand what a 


That’s what men say about 
(GREAT | Listerine Shaving Cream 


so soothing, so refreshing. 


barrier to social or business success 
it would be. Imagine yourself in 
such a predicament. 

As a matter of fact, the probabili- 
ties are that you do have halitosis 
frequently. Few escape it for the 
reason that every day, in normal 
mouths, odor-producing conditions 
(many of germ origin) Seedlin So, 
thousands have halitosis and are un- 
able to detect it. 

Since the risk is great and detec- 
tion difficult, the wise thing to do is 
to definitely put your breath beyond 
suspicion by the daily use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. !t both prevents hali- 
tosis and ends it, should it get the 
upper hand. 

‘hile safe and pleasant in action, 
full strength Listerine is a powerful 
germicide which kills even the stub- 
born Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
= in 15 seconds. Naturally, it 

estroys lesser germs in the mouth. 
Furthermore, it’s an active deodorant 
which overcomes odors of all kinds. 

No fastidious person will omit the 
use of Listerine daily. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


U.S. A. 
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So crisp it Crackley 
out loud! 


Your own ears will tell you how good Rice Krispies 
are before you even taste them. Those crisp rice 
bubbles just pop and crackle when you pour on 
the milk or cream! 

And what a flavor! That toasted rice flavor— 
makes your spoon get busy! 

Serve Rice Krispies for breakfast. Enjoy them 
for lunch with fruits or honey. And because they 
are so nourishing and easy to digest, they are ideal 
for the kiddies’ supper. 

_ Try them in soups. Make crunchy macaroons 
and candies. Eat them plain or butter and serve 
like pop corn. They’re delicious dozens of ways. 

Get a red-and-green 
package from your 
dealer today. Oven- 











fresh and tasty! Made 
by Kellogg in Battle 
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New Garb for Old Furniture 


{ Continued from page 14 ] 


buttons, and other bric-a-brac are absv.- 
lutely taboo. 

And now for the actual making of th, 
slip cover. It only requires some good 
sewing commonsense and a bit of tail 
ing ability. You may save on yardage 
material if you measure your chair eare- 
fully before making the purchase. | 
a plain padded chair, measure from t 
floor, or from where you expect t 
cover to extend, to the top of the ch 
back, over the top, down the front of 
back, across the seat, and down to t 
floor in front. At the sides, measur 
from the floor up over the arm ai 
down to the seat. Where there is to b 
seam, allow at least one inch. Around 


| the seat where there is to be a tuck- 


away, allow about four inches. If ther 
is to be a gathered or plaited flounce, thi 
may be easily estimated... For a chair o 
davenport with removable box cushions 
the amount is also easily figured. 

For the first slip cover you make, you 
will no doubt want to make a pattern. 
For this, use a piece of soft cloth such as 
an old sheet or cheesecloth. Cloth is 
better than paper because it fits itself 
snugly to the lines of the furniture while 
paper is stiffer and will not behave so 
well. Fit the cloth exactly as you have 
measured the chair allowing for seams 
and tuck-away. You may get a very 
accurate pattern in this way. After you 
have had a bit of experience you will 
have the courage to fit your slip cover 
material to the chair without a pattern. 


Z 
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We Are Farmers Yet 


{ Continued from page 11 ] 


know, but our own fathers could not 
have been better to us than “‘Jolly 
Unele Joe,’’ as we called him. However, 
he always wanted his rent and got it 
He couldn’t bear to see ramshackle 
buildings or broken fences, and Mike 
couldn’t either. -Sometimes he would 
laugh and say, “Well, while we are not 
busy we might as well fix up a littl 
hadn’t we?”’ 

At the end of seven years we had 
saved up enough money to make quite 
a substantial payment on a place of our 
own. Were we happy? Well, you can 
imagine. Oh, what a wreck of a plac 
that was! We could see possibilities 
tho, and together, planning, working 
and hiring as little as possible, we trans 
formed the place. We tore down old 
fences and built new, tacked down shin- 
gles, nailed loose boards, fastened 
hinges, painted everything paintabl 
and made a beautiful lawn. At the e! 


| of two years we sold the place for aln 
| double what we paid for it. 


Well, we just kept buying old run- 
down places and fixing them up, ané 


| selling again. One time when we had 


just got our place to where we thought 
it couldn’t be improved we were offered 
such an attractive price that, tho we 
hated to see it go, we knew it to be the 
best policy and away it went. 
Then we right about faced and de- 
cided that we were tired of the farm, 90 
we moved to town to take it easy. We 
bought a house in town. It was old but 
good, so we proceeded on the remaking 
stunt and started intensive farming 02 
our 60x132-foot lot. 
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I could have been quite happy but for 
Mike. He was like a caged lion. He 
would come in and look for something 
to do; wash windows, or sweep floors. 
But I couldn’t get used to having him 
fuss around in the house. He would get 


up and get breakfast and get angry with 


me if I mentioned doing it. Altho such 


things were not in his line, I believe | 


they did him good. They made him 
more appreciative of the work a woman 
has to do. 

He heard of another farm which he 
said could be bought dirt cheap.” If 
anybody ever was excited about any- 
thing, we were till that farm was ours. 
With the machinery and blacksmith 
tools hubby bought that winter, our 


little lot looked ju®t like a junk dealer’s | 


place. 


\ JE RENTED our town house with- | 


out a twinge of regret and when 
moving time came we were so anxious to 
get out on that old rundown farm that 
even tho it was night when we finished 
packing, we couldn’t wait till morning, 
ind moved 10 miles over mud roads. By 
the time we got unloaded and stoves and 
beds up it was 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. But woe’s me if we didn’t sell 


that place within another year and move | 


to town again. 

We should have known better than 
to have moved to town at all for before 
the year was up we had a chance to buy 
the farm we used to want when we were 
first married, but had no thought of 
ever owning. It was once the show place 
of the community, but by this time it 
had become very much dilapidated. It 


still had possibilities, however, and we | 


have made it thoroly modern with a 
furnace and big fireplace, lovely porches, 
and landscaped yards, even to a rock 
garden and a lily pool. 


We thought once that we would quit | 


farming, but didn’t do it. Mike always 


had a hobby of inventing things and he | 


has spent several hundred dollars trying 
to get them on the market. It was ex- 
pensive experience but it did him some 
good after all. It taught him not to try 
to sell anything out of his line. Now he 
gets his relaxation from his farm work. 
Chat means a lot, too. He knows how to 
sell farm produce and for two years our 
vineyard has netted us a handsome 
profit. We supply the merchants of our 
town with big luscious grapes in season. 
| take care of the orders and help fill 
the baskets. Mike picks and delivers 
the fruit. We also have a dandy young 
rchard which has not yet come into 
bearing. 2 
This year we are planning a roadside 
irket for our own and our neighbor’s 
irplus and we are adding squab raising 
our farm, which even now clears us 
re money than many a good quarter- 
section. 
[ still enjoy teaching and do teach 
Bible school one day out of each week. 
julets the longing I always had to be 
th the kiddies at school. I believe 
it hubby and I are as happy as it is 
humanly possible to be; also our two 
virls. Thru all the lean years, differences 
‘pinion, and hard work, we have come 
peace and comfort. Altho we are not 
and never expect to be, we have 
ided to keep on being—farmers. 


“Varieties of Barley for Illinois.” 
bulletin 297, University of Llinois, 
ina. 
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The one constant factor 
im your daily shave 


EN double-edged blades certified as perfect. Each one wrapped in its 

own certificate of perfection—the famous green Gillette envelope. 
Every one made of the world’s finest steel. Every one honed and stropped 
by super-human machines accurate to one ten-thousandth of an inch. And 
each one subjected to an inspection system which makes four out of nine 
of all Gillette blade department employees skilled inspectors. 


We at the factory know these are good soldiers when we send them out. 
They have to be, because some of them, at least, are going to meet pretty 
difficult shaving conditions. Hurry and hard water, blue beards and tough 
tempers—well, what of it? Eight out of ten Americans expect the Gillétte 
Blade to shave them comfortably even under the worst possible conditions, 
and it does, It is the one constant factor in your daily shave. Gillette Satety 
Razor Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
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ITH the day’s labors left behind 

and with the country-side 
bathed in the glow of the setting sun, 
a brisk drive in the cooling evening 
air brings the keenest joys of motoring. 


Just as it has helped to a fuller, more 
productive day’s work about the farm, 
En-ar-co Motor Oil assures you of a 
smoother running, cooler, more 
velvety motor in your car. 


In spite of the intense heat and terrific 
pressure of the hardest working motor 


En-ar-co holds its body unimpaired, protecting piston 
cylinders and bearings and forming the perfect seal needed 


for motor efficiency. 


Buy it by the drum from your dealer. 


[ MOTOR O/L 





Per Gallon 

55 Gal. Steel Drums - $0.80 
30 Gal. Half Drums ~- 0.85 
5 Gal. Drums ----- 1.00 
6—1 Gal. Cans -:-:-:- 1.15 
1 Gal. Can -----+:- 1.20 


Light — Medium — Heavy — Extra Heavy 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 
Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities 


——-— 4. a) a ED a aa CLIP HERE ¢. 


How Many Children Have You? —Send for EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 





Post O See. 


My Dealer’s Name is 





THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE 


National Building 





My Name is_ rae 
St. or R. F. D. No.__ 





ee 


Address___ 


County _ 
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i Redtime Story 1 


Garden Friends 


YLVIA stood in the middle of the 
garden path, looking up and down, 
| and from side to side. 

“Run and play in the garden,”’ Aunt 
| Edith had said. “I am going to be very 
| busy this morning. There are lots of 
friends waiting for you there, and I will 
call you when luncheon is ready.”’ 


Sylvia wondered where the friends 
were hiding. She looked over where 
the larkspurs stood tall and stately. 
They were tall enodtigh to hide a little 
girl but no little girl was there. The 
hollyhocks, too, were blooming all alone 

| and the gladioli. Nota single little boy 
or girl could she see. 

“Hum-m-m, hum-m-m, hum-m-m,” 
heard Sylvia. She looked and ‘there, 
hovering over a bed of clove pinks, was 
a yellow bee. While she looked he 
darted into first one pink and then an- 
other until at last he flew away where 
Sylvia could not see him. 

Then Sylvia started to hunt once more 
for her friends. Perhaps they had come 
now, she thought. 

A bed of mignonette grew beside one 
of the paths. “My, how sweet,’’ she 
said, and stopped and buried her nose 
in the tiny green flowers. 

Up flew a gorgeous blue and gold 
butterfly, and lighted on a rose bloom- 
ing near. Sylvia drew a little nearer to 
watch him and he fluttered away. 

“You beautiful, beautiful thing,”’ she 
said as she watched him fly from flower 
to flower until at last he flew away. 

Under a rosebush sat a fat brown 
toad. Every now and then he would 
wink with one eye at her. If a fly came 
near him out would flash a tongue so 
quick that Sylvia could hardly see it, 
and the fly would be gone. A big black 
ant came hurrying along the path. When 
she came near the rosebush she turned 
off to go to it. She wanted something 
she saw on the ground to eat. 

Flash, went Mr. Toad’s tongue, and 
there was no black ant. 

“You funny, funny little toad,” 
laughed Sylvia watching him until hav- 
ing had his dinner he hopped away. 


“Tweet, tweet, tweet,’ and a song 


| sparrow flew down almost at Sylvia's 


feet. “I have babies to feed from this 
garden,”’ said the sparrow, only Sylvia 
could not understand her. She did not 
know sparrow language. 

Sylvia turned to go to the house, for 
she heard Aunt Edith calling. ‘They 
didn’t come, Aunt Edith,” she said, 
‘not a single one. But I have had th 
loveliest time watching a bee, and 
butterfly, a toad, and a little bird.” 

Aunt Edith laughed. ‘‘Were they not 
garden friends?’”’ she asked. “The be 
who gives you honey, the butterfly wh 
carries the pollen from flower to flower 
for their seed babies, the toad who eats 
the insects who would harm the plants 
and the little bird who eats the bugs and 
worms too.” 

“Tt was they you meant all the time, ’ 
cried Sylvia with dancing eyes. ‘“They 
are such interesting friends, too. I mean 
to go and watch them again tomorrow. 

Emma F. Bush. 
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The Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes 


[Continued from page 7 ] 


heroic defense. Ruins of the old distillery 
and other buildings which were de- 
stroyed by the Indians can still be found 
there. Eighteen miles up the river is the 
site of old Fort Ridgely (nowastate mili- 
tary park), a fort with many buildings 
to which the pioneers fled in the Indian 
uprising. Against Fort Ridgely Little 
Crow, the Sioux chief, launched his at- 
tacks in vain. 

Driving north from New Ulm we 
spoke of the large modern creameries 
found in almost all communities thru 
the southern and central part of Minne- 
sota, monuments of thrift and enter- 
prise. Many of them had the word “‘co- 
operative’ incorporated in the name. 
Still farther north we found a great num- 
ber of co-operative stores, mostly in 
Finnish communities. 

The Pipestone Quarries on Highways 
6 and 47 are interesting with their 
quartzite formations and Indian leg- 
ends. The quarries were held sacred by 
the Indians. They believed the creation 
of man took place here and they have a 
version of the Deluge. Here, too, was 
born the Peace Pipe. The Great Spirit 
of ancient times became weary of the 
bloodshed and thirst for vengeance of 
his children. Standing upon the preci- 

of the red pipe-stone rock he fash- 

ed a pipe, smoked it over them and 

told them that it was red—it was their 

and that they must pass it among 

them as a sign of peace, and that the war 

club and the sealping knife must not be 

raised on this ground. The Peace-Pipe 

song in Longfellow’s ‘“Hiawatha’” gives 
a beautiful version of this legend: 


“On the Mountains of the Prairie, 
On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Called the tribes of men together. 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Molded it into a pipe-head,’’ ete. 


At Glenwood, on Highways 28 and 29, 
one gets the first thrill of the lake coun- 
try. We came upon Lake Minnewaska, 
surrounded by hills and forest, after a 
long day’s driving, and it was good to 
dive into its cooling waters and later 
cook supper close by the shore. 

Soothed and refreshed, we continued 
our journey northward thru Alexandria, 
where we hastily climbed Inspiration 
Peak, 1,750 feet above sea level, afford- 
ing a beautiful panoramic view of sur- 
rounding lakes Agnes, Jessie, Ida, Min- 
nie, Vietoria, Winona, Darling, Carlos, 
and others. On a farm near Alexandria 
was found the famous Kensington rune 
stone placed there by Norsemen 130 


years before Columbus discovered Ameri- | 
ca. Being Viking descendants that, of | 


course, interested us very much. 

Since H. H. yearned constantly to- 
vard the north country and the pines, 
the Norway pines, we skipped by the 
lake district bounded by Highways 2, 
30, and 36, and “cornered’”’ by Wadena, 
lorgus Falls, and Detroit Lakes, a beau- 
tiiul country we are told, full of tranquil 

s and summer sports, and headed 
ight north to Itasea State Park and 

‘e Itasea. Here at last H. H. found 

irgin pine forests and rugged coun- 
r which she longed. 


fe. Next month the trip into the 
forests will be deseribed.—Editors. 
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In this familiar tea 
—a health value that 
thousands 


is helping 


Scientists have discovered in 
simpl 4 J apan green teaa safe guard 
against several every-day ailments 


Are you needlessly troubled with minor 
ailments? Several of them have now been 
traced by scientists to a simple cause. 

Most foods weeat lack one precious food 
element. And many people, it is now be- 
lieved, are suffering from certain common 
maladies because their three meals a day 
give them too little of this all-important 
Vitamin C. 

It is this health-giving safeguard which 
scientists have discovered in familiar 
Japan green tea. 


Lacking in most of our foods 


, 


“Important to us,” writes one eminent 
scientist, “are the results of a diet poor in 
Vitamin C. The symptoms are a sallow, 
muddy complexion, loss of energy, fleeting 
pains usually mistaken for rheumatism. It 
now appears that this condition is rather 
common among grown people.” 

If your vitality is low, if you are “run 
down” and easily tired out; if you are 
troubled with the discomforts that so 
often come with loss of energy—nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, poor appetite or leth- 
argy—if your skin is sallow or muddy— 


if you suffer at times from so-called 
rheumatic pains—take this simple pre- 
caution that is already protecting thou- 
sands. There is certainly no “cure-all” 
in fragrant, pleasant cups of Japan green 
tea. But today they are known to bring 
an abundance of Vitamin C, a safeguard 
against these ailments. 

Few foods aside from Japan green tea, 
spinach and some fruits and vegetables, 
contain Vitamin C. The Japan green tea 
that grocers sell is rich in it. 


Try it for a few weeks 
For loss of energy that spoils many a day, 
for a sallow, muddy skin, for pains that 
seem like rheumatism, try this simple 
plan: Drink flavory cups of Japan green 
tea regularly for lunch, for supper or in 






































Arich supply of precious Vitamin 
C has been discovered by scientists 
in simple Japan green tea 


the afternoon. Take advantage of its rich 
supply of Vitamin C. After a few weeks 
you will probably be feeling—and look- 
ing—more vigorously alive, more healthy. 

For years one of the two most popular 
teas in the country, Japan green tea 
comes in several grades—in packages 
under various brand names or in bulk. 
Your grocer has it or can get it. 


FREE VaruasBL_e LeaPLet giving 


full facts on health value of 
Japan green tea with a colored souvenir book- 
let on tea mailed direct to you from Japan. 
Mail coupon to American- Japanese Tea 
Committee, 771 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
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Norman E. Wood has a record of six 
years of 4-H Club work in Indiana. Like 
the other two boys shown here he attended 
the National 4-H Camp in Washington 


this summer 


HAT do you think I should 
take for my home project? Not 
a new question to the teacher 


of vocational agriculture, in fact one 
which nearly every freshman is sure to 
ask for all farm boys enrolled in Smith- 
Hughes agricultural departments must 
carry on at least one home project. 

When Oliver Moore enrolled in the 
Waukesha vocational agricultural de- 
partment he elected the agricultural 
course because his parents 
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Donald Gibson of Minnesota is an out- 
standing 4-H Club member and commun- 
uty leader 


removed entirely, others headed back, 
and all of them were pruned. Manure 
was applied to the entire orchard and 
commercial fertilizer to individual trees 
so that the results might be checked. 
As a result of these fertilizer checks, a 
definite plan of fertilizing the orchard 
has been adopted. 

There is little profit or satisfaction in 
raising small, scabby, or wormy apples 
so Oliver joined a spray ring. Three 
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Boyce Ashford of Oklahoma has done seven 
years of 4-H Club work. 
his best to promote the work in his state 


He is doing 


His success came after five years of dis- 
couragement 


crop, a crop which promised to be 
best in quality and quantity which + 
orchard had ever produced. Some of thi 
apples were sold locally, but the bulk 
the crop was trucked to Milwaukee 
sold to commission men. The apple ‘s 
were all hand picked, graded, pack 
and delivered for a price ranging fr 
75 cents to $1 per bushel. Even thiev ves 
became interested in marketing the crop 
for three barrels of apples were stolen 
one night from a storage shed 
in the orchard. 





wished him to, not thru choice. 
He felt that the farm held few 
opportunities for the average 
young man. 

Mr. Moore readily agreed to 
give such co-operation as he 
could in selecting and planning 
a worthwhile four-year project 
for his son. At his suggestion it 
was decided that the boy would 
take over an old orchard. The 
orchard consisted of about 90 
trees that had been set out 
about 40 years ago by Oliver’s 
grandfather. Little thought 
had been given to the planting 
of the trees and as a result they 
were poorly spaced. Dead 
wood, broken branches and 
excess wood growth had been 








Records were kept in connec- 
tion with the project showing 
all expenditures and returns 
The expenditures included fer- 
tilizer, interest on the orchard, 
trucking, spraying and labor 
The project showed a net re 
turn of $246 and in addition to 
this Oliver paid himself 20 
cents per hour for his time or 
$18.20 for labor. 

During the past winter Oli- 
ver has made plans for improv 
ing and enlarging his orchard 
project. Brush and trees wer 
removed from a plot of ground 
adjoining the old orchard and 
50 new apple trees were set oul 
this spring. There rem: 














allowed to accumulate on the 
trees until the orchard pre- 
sented a rather discouraging 
appearance. Needless to say 
the orchard was a liability for it pro- 
duced few apples and those were of 
inferior quality. 

A plan of rejuvenation was worked 
out and under the direction and with 
the help of the teacher of agriculture, 
Oliver went to work. Some trees were 


Oliver Moore blasting stumps to clear land for his orchard 


sprays were applied; the pink, the calyx, 
and a third spray 18 days after the 
calyx. The importance of this phase of 
orchard management was brought out 
later when the apples were harvested, 
About the first of August, Oliver 
began to market the first of the apple 








room for 50 more trees wh! 
will be added next spring. This 
addition makes use of a piece 
of waste land. 

Oliver still believes that there » 
plenty of hard work connected Ar 
farming but he knows that if propery 
applied it will pay a fair return, th: at the 
slogan of vocational agriculture, ‘ ‘Earn- 
ing While Learning,” is both pract! 
and possible—J. F. Jones, Wis. 
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| na a new flag flying ove 


four companies around the worlc 





is the flag of the Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 





pany, a new organization uniting the Sength of 


four of the oldest and largest builders dgsfarming 






equipment. It bears the name of Hat Parr, 
Nichols & Shepard, Oliver and American Se ed- 


ing. .. . Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor i 









aus- 


try, since 1896 have acquired the everlasting good 


3 


will of thousands of completely satisfied ownete. 






... Nichols & Shepard, whose combines and Red 


River Special separators have set the standards 
for grain separation machinery since 1848.... 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, since 1855, have 
shown the world how plows, seeding 
and tillage tools should be made... . 


American Seeding, an organization 
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‘( A NEW FLAG FLIES 
AROUND THE WORLD TODAY 


that 26 years ago united five companies whose 
manufacture of quality seeding tools ran back to 
the beginning of agricultural machinery history. 
. . « These four companies now are the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Company —an organization with 
the strength of youth, the reliability of maturity, 
the experience of generations. Its ownership is 
largely held, its operation is directed, by those 
who led the individual companies to their great 
success, who have kept faith with the farmers 
of the world. . . . In service to farmers around 
the world, the new company sees and seizes a 


great opportunity. It aims to provide a com- 





ete line of machinery so that all equipment 





on the farm can be of Oliver quality 





—and no one can buy machinery of 





higher quality. 








TRACTORS - THRESHERS - COMBINES 





SEEDERS - DRILLS - FALLOVATORS 





PICKER - HUSKERS ‘ PLOWS 





HARROWS CULTIVATORS 








PULVERIZERS PLANTERS 





LISTERS : SPREADERS 








OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





O.F.E.Co 


J. D. OLIVER, Chairman of the Board M. W. ELLIS, President L. J. BROWN, Executive Vice President 
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AKING lamp shades is an 
interesting bit of pastime 
for those who must have 

things to do for the last. idle mo- 
ments of vacation time. 








made for oil, electric fixtures are 
now on the market and can be 
purchased to fit any type. So let 
these old characters of our grand- 
mothers’ day help solve your 





During the widespread home 
improvement activites in town 
and country the lamp whether 
it be electric, gas or oil has not escaped its chance to 
play an important role. And what a role it claims if 
only given a chance. 

We hope no one will think it useless if only the old 
kerosene lamp is available for many times they offer 
the most interesting possibilities. Watch closely, for 
many of these are made of old sandwich glass. They may 
be clear glass or amber glass and many are delicate 
green or blue in color. 

Not only the colors but the size and shapes are most 
intriguing when once the search is 
started. Among the most popular 
is the low squatty lamp with one 
or two handles. 

Altho these were originally 








6 


problem of lamp bases. 

The lamp and its shade whether 
old or new adds much to some 
dark, drab corner. When making a shade it is well to 
keep in mind its daytime appearance. If the colors are 
lovely during the day one can be assured of its beauty 
when the lamp is lighted. The design and color is just 
as essential for the day as night. 

Tho lamp glow time may seem far in the distance 
it won’t be long until we will be eagerly looking in gayly 
lighted windows at twilight time. There is something 
cheery, restful and inviting about a lighted lamp shin- 
ing thru the window at dusk. So let’s add to this home- 
liness with the new and lovely 
lamp shades. 

Lamps may be beautified by 
the addition of a parchment shade. 


[Continued on next reading page | 
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NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 


In regard to the two row picker * * * 





‘ sai ir ir clea sng Kc : 
SEVERAL thousand Corn Belt farmers last year harvested : - al pane! ntl Picking didnt last . 
their corn with this wonderful money-saving machine. Think long enough for that. We could pick 
of it! Two rows at a time—10 to 20 acres per day—picked, é ST > tai de and FP oe od @t on 
husked and loaded into the wagons ready for cribbing. ccm tame tad an tedeiead + 6 


picked 200 acres with it. I broke one 
casting which cost $2.50 and that was 


not the fault of the picker. But that ts 
all the repair * * * picker is in good 
condition. * * * counting gas, oil, de- 
preciation on picker and tractor, all 
labor, it will cost me about four cents 


per bushel to pick my corn, * * * It is 


J sure a labor saver. 
J.-E. KENNELL, hes 
Eureka, Ill. }: 


The season for harvesting corn is short. Bad weather is always threatening. Machine picking 
had to come, but even machine picking is too slow when done one row at a time. «It took New Idea 
engineers to really solve the problem and 

















make machine picking practical by perfect- A typical New Idea Machine, built for strength and durability and i} 
ing the Two Row Picker. Now, with the not to sell repairs. Operated by power take-off from tractor. Remark- : 
same tractor required to run a one-row ably light draft; less pull than a two-bottom 

picker, you harvest two rows at a time, plow. Notice the natural right hand drive. 

saving half the driving and cutting the costs Easily managed. Weighs only 2650 Ibs. Price $ .00 

for labor and power to an absolute mini- complete with drive shaft and tractor guide, 

mum. Send today for the details about Fs Se Ss NE oe wincakwaces sivas 6 oo sue 


this remarkable machine. 





See your dealer or write direct 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Moline, Ill, 












Madison, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Columbus, Ohio., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., Nashville, Tenn., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Oakland, Cal. 
of the New Idea § The New Idea Spreader Co., Dept. 10, H 
Spreader—-also { Coldwater, Ohio i : 
Transplanters, f \ ' aie , fy I ; 
Husker a Shredders Hl eng, ch aon _ ete description oO your " 
and other machines. | | 
| Sil i 
F i iname —.... = = = —EE i 
actory at t i 
Coldwater, Ohio Address — i 
| i : 
Ree a 
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“IT can run my Bulldog furnace for fourteen days in normal weather conditions on the actual 
cost of fifty cents.” So writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, and he adds: 
“Hard to believe is it? That’s what some of my neighbors thought until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of grain screenings in this country. That’s the fuel I am using.” 

That’s what the Bulldog does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! Here’s what it does with coal: 


“ ” a 
Does the Work of 3 Stoves’’ Heats 8 Rooms Instead of One Cuts Coal Bills in Half 
mci : : . “ : a : ; 

This is my third winter with the Bull- My 8 room house has 7 windows on the I had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house 
dog. It does the work of 3 coal stoves a ee eet nse ee oe before I got the Bulldog and our house was 
that I used, which only warmed uppart _—more coal than my old stove used to, and it always cold. With the Bulldog it only takes half 
of the house and not very well atthat. heats the whole house, where my stove as much coal and we had weather below zero, 
My Bulldog not only does that, but 3 would heat only the one room it was in.’’— and the house was nice and warm in the morn- 
rooms upstairs, with great satisfaction. ©. H. Marzoli, 72 South St., Milford, N. H. ing when we got up. We never have the draft 
My houseislocated inaverycold place. After6Years—‘*‘HeatsasGoodasEver”’ on more than half an hour at atime, ana it has 
with no protection at all. Itistheeasi- «oO + furnace has been in use 6 years and the place red hot. It is easy to reguiate and 
est furnace to handle I have yet seen.” heats as good as ever.”—Arthur Cloepfil, keeps the fire all day in mild weather.”’—Jess , 
E.C.Diplock, 105 Elm St.,Camden,Me. _—iR.. F. D. No. 1, Rockport, Mo. Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa. 





No Money Down! 


Small Monthly Payments— Installed Almost as Easily as a Cook Stove? 
The Bulldog is sent to you for inspection. Then, if a kitchen cook stove! Don’t put up with the old fash- 


satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at ioned stove heat or some outworn furnace—when you 
our remarkably low price. Write today. Don’t miss can so easily get the greatest advance in scientific 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstall a Bull heating at an astonishingly low price. The Bulldog 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected — burns almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night. We have 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! In factory connections in both east and west and ship 


fact you can install the Bulldog just about as easily as from the nearest point. 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


POCHSSCETE Re aeeetecasteeraseaetectecateaaaaseetetia 
Bulldog Furnace Co., 
19th and California Ave., Dept. C-251 Chicago 


Without obligating me, please send me your free catalog and 
special offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 


Have youa basement? YesO NoO 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 25% of your fuel bill. Exclu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct rays of the fire. 
Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables 
you to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is 


Name sent for free inspection—then small monthly payments at an 
aati : amazingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 

om ares 

wi Bulldog Furnace Co., 19th St, and California Ave. 


Babson Bros,, Sole Distributors § Dept. C-251 Chicago, Ill. 


County __ ptt en ee State _- 






























OR THE oil lamp these are at- 
2 tached to the lamp chimney by 
means of a special wire frame 
that is adjusted to the top of the chim- 
It isn’t necessary to have elec- 
tricity in your home to enjoy the lovely 
ellow light that shines thru parch- 
nt shades. 

Parchment shades are not difficult to 

make, and with a few general directions 
be made by anyone. The most 
‘ling and difficult thing the amateur 
encounters is the method of cutting the 
shade pattern that fits the wire frame. 
There is a little trick to this that is 
worth knowing, which saves a lot of 
unnecessary experimenting and in- 
sures a perfect fit. 

Cutting Pattern to Fit Frame. First 
of all it is necessary to purchase a 
wire frame that has a round top and 
bottom, or have two wire circles 
made, the top one having a bulb at- 
tachment. These separate wire circles 
are more desirable as we do not want 
any wire ribs showing thru the trans- 
parent parchment. However, we may 
find it more convenient to get the 
first kind, and remove the wire rib- 
bing later. In this case we measure 
the top and bottom circles and the 
height of the frame. On a large sheet 
of wrapping paper make a drawing 
ike the illustration using the meas- 
irements from your own wire frame. 

Let us suppose that the radii of the 
top and bottom are respectively 3 
inches and 5 inches and the height is 

1!, inches. Project. BA and CD until 
they meet at X. Measure CX with a 
ruler. Suppose that it is 12 inches. 
With center X and radii XD and XC 
make 2 ares with a compass; or tack 

one end of a piece of string at X, and 
with pencil at other end of string at 

) make part of a circle. Repeat the 
same thing at C. Now we multiply 

5 (radius of base BC), over 12 (slant 

of projected XC), by 360 degrees, 
which gives us 150 degrees. At point 

X make an angle of 150 degrees. 
Now CDYO is the correct size and 
shape to fit the frame. Allow %4-inch 
extra at the side to be used for over- 
lapping and pasting. 

Parchmentizing Paper. In planning 

shade one must know what kind of 
paper to use. There is a choice between 
the commercially prepared parchment, 
which has a certain translucent quality 
when held to the light, and the drawing 
or heavy light-colored wrapping paper, 
which is parchmentized at home. The 
plain paper is rubbed with linseed oil 
and allowed to absorb as much of the 
oll as possible. It is sometimes desirable 

repeat this operation several times or 
until the required transparency is com- 
pletely acquired. 

Simple Methods of Decorating Parch- 
ment Shades. If one does nothing more 
than bind the plain frame it is infinitely 
more attractive and satisfactory than 
some of the bedangled monstrocities. 


However, some may wish to introduce 
color and design to these shades. This 
being the ease, the illustrations show 


Snr 


me simple types of decoration that 
Oil paint mixed with 


y 


may be used 


More Light on Lamp Shades 


[Continued from page 32] 


turpentine and two sizes of camels hair 
brushes are used; a fine brush for fine 
lines and a thick brush for painting on 
large surfaces. In Fig. 1 we have differ- 
ent widths of plain colored bands 
painted at the bottom of the shade. In 
doing this it is necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the bands are quite close 
together and are more interesting if the 
widths of the bands are different. This 
applies to plain parchments widths as 
well. Fig. 2 is a slight variation of 
Fig. 1 with a simple design in the bor- 
der. Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are more elaborate, 
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SUMMER DUSK 


The earth grows quiet, like those who sleep, 
When the weary eyes can no longer weep; 
And a white mist falls thru the silent air 
Like the fragrant breath of an angel's prayer. 


The valleys are rivers of silver dew, 

Where Oberon sails with an elfin crew, 

And the fireflies glimmer and glow and 
gleam, 

Wanderers seeking the soul of a dream. 


The shadows deepen, and in the skies 

God lights the candles of Paradise; 

Then thru the stillness from a lone hill 

Comes the plaintive call of a whip-poor-will. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


but still simple enough to be made by 
anyone who has patience to work out 
the design first on wrapping paper, be- 
fore transferring it to the parchment. 
In the blue shade the stars are very 
carefully drawn with pencil first then 
painted a light yellow or left natural 
parchment color. The background is 
painted with thin oil paint. Usually 
blue shades are not desirable as they 
shed a cold light, but in this one the 
interest and glow from the stars make 
it well worth considering, and one that 
will give special joy to little children. 


EStDEs the use of oil paint we have 
the method of appliqueing paper. 
Gold or silver paper may be added to 
parchment shades in stripes or simple 
units, sometimes with the addition of one 
colored paper. These may be in scallops, 
glued along the bottom of the shade. 
Recently I saw a New York skyline cut 
out of silver and black paper, and pasted 
on the shade. The windows were cut 
out of the buildings so there were lights 
streaming from them when the lamp 
was lit. This decoration may also be 


painted on as in Fig. 8. Old maps 
(Fig. 7), Godet prints, good floral units, 
and marine scenes are often put.on and 
shellacked. A rather novel lamp shade 
is made by using the linings from Christ- 
mas envelopes, and piecing them to- 
gether as in the old-fashioned crazy 
quilt; pasting them first on wrapping 
paper and shellacking the whole (Fig. 9). 
The effect is interesting and modern in 
character. If you have any trouble past- 
ing paper to parchment, which some- 
times happens, try using transparent 
household cement for that purpose. 

Finishing Parchment Shades. When 
the parchment is throly dry fit it on 
the wire rings, and overcast with 
natural colored thread. Carefully 
joint the ends of the shade with glue, 
cement, or fasten with small wire 
clasps made for the purpose. Bind 
with a simple braid or bias binding, 
which, if desired, may be covered 
with a thin coat of shellac. 

The Relation of Base to Shade. The 
joy of these shades comes with the 
making. No matter how proficient 
you become in the art always keep 
in mind the type of case you are using 
and plan a suitable shade. A few sug- 
gestions may be helpful. 

1. If base is interesting and de- 
mands attention, use a simple shade 
to emphasize the beauty of the base. 
If base is simple in line, an interest- 
ing pattern is permissible in the 
shade. 

2. If shade is light and warm in 
color have base cooler and more 
shadowy by using blues, greens, vio- 
lets, grays, browns, etc. This seems 
to be a natural law. Introduce a little 
of base color into the shade, if you 
prefer, so that transition between 
base and the shade will not be too 
noticeable. 

3. Last, but not least, show varie- 
ty in types of shades. If you are 
interested in parchment shades do 
not cheapen them by having one in 
every room. Have a few choice 
ones, carefully made, suitably and 

harmoniously chosen. Do not make 
a shade exactly like your neighbor’s. 

Remember that your taste in lamp 
shades classifies you as quickly as your 
taste in music, books, or clothes. Strive 
for finer appreciation. If, however, you 
are not entirely sure of your taste in 
shades, which sometimes happens, let 
me suggest that you keep the idea of 
restraint uppermost in your mind at all 
times for after all simplicity is the key- 
note of all beauty. 

Note: Designs with full directions for 
making lamp shades may be obtained by 
sending 2c in stamps to Editorial 
Department, Successful Farming, De 
Moines, Iowa. 
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The Prize-W inning Girl 
[ ‘cous it interesting to know the rea- 


sons why some girls are recognized 

as a leader or an outstanding char- 
acter in her home state? Many inter- 
esting trips and honors are being award- 
ed all during the summer months to 
girls worthy of recognition. Many will 
enjoy this story about Velma Milstead 
of Oklahoma. When one becomes ac- 
quainted with a girl like Velma we won- 
der if we have tried our best. 

Velma’s father died when she was 6 
years old, leaving her mother with three 
small children to support, Velma 
and her two younger brothers. 

Mrs. Milstead became post mis- 
tress at Meridian, while Velma 
went to school and was regular 
housewife at home. When she 
was 10 her mother became ill, and 
was operated on a few weeks later. 
For an entire year her mother was 
ill, and not able to work. 

Expenses were heavy, and help 
could not be obtained, so Velma 
nursed her mother and kept two 
brothers in school, and attended 
school most of the time. During 
all this she made an excellent av- 
erage. Meanwhile, the washing, 
ironing, breadmaking, cooking and 
general housekeeping for the fami- 
ly became added duties. 

The next year Mrs. Milstead 
was somewhat improved and ac- 
cepted the position as station 
agent. Velma still did most of 
the work. A year later she gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade at age 
13. At Meridian there was no 
high school so to go to high school 
she had to go to a neighboring 
town. Going to school with so 
much responsibility at home and no 
financial means was not an encouraging 
prospect but Velma was determined to 
try at least. 

Taking five subjects and working for 
board and room she passed her first 
year of high school very satisfactorily. 
During all this she kept up club work 
and acted as secretary in the federation. 

The summer found Velma doing 
everything at home to earn money. 
After starting back to school again the 
next fall there were more difficulties in 
store for her. She had gone to school a 
week when her grandfather died and 
her grandmother became very ill. These 
two things made her mother worse and 
of course she went home, where she was 
needed so badly. Fortunately her home 
school had decided to teach the first 
year of high school. 

The teacher at Meridian taught Vel- 
ma that winter, and by going to Guth- 
rie to take exams for the year’s work she 
received credits for sophomore work. 
Tho she worked alone and missed over 








Ja 


two of the nine months of school she 
made an average of 96! 

During the winter she ‘ald light bread 
and rolls for pin money. T hink of bak- 
ing 367 loaves of bread and 783 rolls! 
This helped her become titled champion 
bread baker of the state. 

That winter she found time to join 
the Meridian club and coached it. Inter- 
est had lagged until there was almost 
no club there. It was only by hard work 
day after day that they placed first in 
the district model meeting demonstra- 
tion contest and second in the county. 
Velma was secretary, coach, yell leader, 














Velma Milstead 


and chairman of the school committee. 
As a result of their club work in the 
community, the people took greater in- 
terest in community work. It resulted 
in higher standards of living, and better 
social life in the community. Lots of 
times the girls would come to Velma’s 
home and would sew, can, bake, work 
on embroidery and painting. The girls’ 
mothers often came along to observe 
and learn something from their work. 


HE next winter Velma was a junior 

in high school at the age of 16. She 
went to Guthrie, but the club meetings 
were held so she could be there and still 
coach them. She helped herself financi- 
ally and carried five subjects. After a 
year’s absence from the class she was 
chosen junior class secretary, which was 
quite an honor. 

Her club at home was still carrying 
the work well. She had resigned all 
offices except coach and has never be- 
longed to any organization in which she 
was not an officer. 





August, 1929 


As a member of 4-H clubs fo: 
years, the outstanding events came t 
her last year, 1928. She won the leader- 
ship trophy given by the Lions Club of 
Logan County. She was so proud and 
happy, but when Mrs. Pollock, he: 
home demonstration agent, called a: 
said, ‘“Velma, you have won the educa- 
tional trip to Chicago for the best all- 
round 4-H Home Demonstration rec- 
ord,” she simply could not speak. 

She had always been active in mode! 
club work, having entered 17 model 
contests, county, district, and state. 
Club work has meant much to her in 

many ways. The money earned 
has helped her thru high school 
furnishing enough money to sup 
ply clothes and incidental « 


\ shing money to su 
penses. The money earned thru 
club work helped to buy books 


| and shoes for school. But Velma 
says club work pays, not in t 
money earned, but much mor 
the pleasure of serving others. 


Merry Go ’Round 


AIR time is here! And isn't 
|| it a bustling merry go round! 
Many of you are planning exhib- 
its which will be quite as much 
| an attraction to the fair crowds 
|| as the real steam calliope merry- 
| go-round. 

| As the time left to prepare your 
exhibit whirls along, do not forget 
a label for your booth. Certain 
ly you Camp Fire or 4-H girls do 


y)) not want fair visitors to give the 


eredit for your lovely work to 
some other organization. There- 
fore use a label which is neat and 
attractive, but above all, easy 
to read. 

A cluttered booth is like a cluttered 
brain; it is uninteresting. Try to plan 
a center of interest which every one who 
passes by will want to see and ask about. 

There is a great deal of excitement 
when the judge goes from entry to entry 
with a package of ribbons under her arm 
and a pencil in her hand. 

First of all she may look to see if your 
article is entered and labeled in the pre- 
scribed way. If the fair booklet asks for 
certain information with your exhibit 
be sure it is there, secure, neat, and at- 
tractive. Stiff printer’s muslin is a good 
glazed material to use for labels. 

Have you ever seen a jar of vege- 

tables arranged in a fancy way wh - 
you are sure must have taken hours 0 
precious time? If packing is “overdone, 
or if clothes are “fussy,”’ or if your home- 
furnishing articles collapse when one 
picks them up, your product will not 
“sell” itself to the judge, or to those who 
see your work. 

It is a good plan to have a “little 

[ Please turn to page 38 | 
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Mail Coupon —NEW. FREE 
KALAMAZOO BOOK~- Saves you % to ¥ 


TAY 1 ne? 
sational Values 


Write today for this new book. MODERNIZE your home with a CABINET HEATER eo 
t's FREE. It quotes Factory : a . — — 


SALE PRICES. It saves you % = 
to %. | It shows more stove, range rg 
and furnace Bargains than in 20 x | 
big stores. XW sabes Debi ediy 
PRICES 
Cabinet Heaters 53.4-75 up 
Ranges ..... ‘37° 
Furnaces... . $559-°9 up 
Gas Stoves. . . §2,5-* up 
Oil Stoves ... . $]. @-5° 
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In this book are 200 styles and 
sizes—beautiful new Cabinet 
Heaters, improved Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges (choice of 5 col- 
ors), Oil Stoves, Gas Stoves, 
Electric Ranges and Furnaces. 
yments as low as $3 down, $3 
monthly. Year to Pay. 





Mailthe coupon Now! Buy Direct 


from Factory. Save the way 





750,000 satisfied customers have eaiieteearice 
saved from Kalamazoo in — 
the last 29 years. _— 


Kalamazoo own- 
ers are every- 


where—many 


n ur town, 

Asi k m about 

Ki i mazooquality. 

Dont 1 twice the 

price of a Kalamazoo 
for Quality not half so 


1! Kalamazoo Ranges, 
nbination Gas and Coal 
es are approved by Good 
usekeeping Institute. 
ul New Cabinet 
Heaters 
SALE Prices of New Cabinet 
Heaters—$34.75 up! Best Bar- Easy to 
gains Kalamazooever built. Beau- Install 
tifully finished in Black and Your Furnace 
at | . > rela: . 
| Porcelain Enamel, hand carr prices on fur- 





























quality before deciding. 360 days’ 
approval test on everything. 











g / r F +...) Above All Else—Quality 
ca t Rag ye me ping preset tes hag F chce t You simply can’t get i A 
Just like a furnace. Hold heat over Pp 5. NDI Why ? Thereasonsare : First, Kalamazoo 


- oom specializes—Kalamazoo stoves and fur- 

naces are built complete in one big 13- 
acre factory. We make nothing butstuves 
and furnaces. Second, Kalamazoo has 
tremendous buying power—that means 
purchasing the best raw materials at low- 

est prices. Third, big scale production 
enables us to manufacture efficie ntly at 
extremely low cost. By selling direct, 

eliminating all “in-between” profits, you 
get absolute rock-bottom factory prices. 


service. Make a double saving by 
installing your own furnace, after 
buying at Kalamazoo Factory 
Sale prices. Thousands have. 
Exclusive Kalamazoo features 
include Hot Blast Fire Pot—new 
ring type radiators—easy shak- 
ing grates—upright shaker. Mail 
the coupon now ! 

Household Goods 


24-Hour Shipm Also in this new Book—Refrigera- 


Kalamazoo is near vou. 24-hour ~ | tors, Washing Machines, Vacuum 
shipments. Orders . filled same —as low as $3 down, $3 monthly. | Cleaners, Kitchen Cabinets, Cedar 


day as received. Nowaiting. Safe Year to Pay. Everything backed | nishiny = ee 
delivers guaranteed 8. by a $100,000 bank guarantee. . 

- Satisfaction or money back. KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Cash or Easy Terms 5-year guarantee on Kalamazoo 21 Rochester Avene 


parts and workmanship. Kalamazeo, 
eV L010 7 


night. Many exclusive Kalamazoo 
features. Mail the coupon today. 


























You can buy on terms so small 
that you scarcely miss the money 0) Days’ FREE Trial 
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Use whatever you choose for 30 
days in your own home FREE, 
Satisfy yourself on Kalamazoo 
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5 Colors 
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' tanges oo $71 750,000 Satisfied Customers Have Saved 
Enamel Ranges oy ye Money by Mailing This Coupon 
tion _ - 1 “ng 3 _ paic y 
1010N1 ( vas_and Coal $109 for my fur- | Coal and Important: Be sure to put an (X) In column 
ole ry Tan, Nile Green, nace and the | Wood Ranges at left to indicate articles in which you are 
el fs : : | - 
. : Pearl Gray, Ebony best I could do Gas&Combi- interested. 
a . 4 . ¥g nere on one any- a Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
. ned in highly pol where near as , Ranges od 21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Always clean — good. was from a? 
, bey linn “FE $180 to $200. 
to . : : : 
clean. I orcelain Some saving for Cabinet Dear Sirs: Pease send me your FREE Catalog. 
1 on im our own on ions Cuttana Heaters 
) . lant—no_ chipping, ly can put me} pipe Furnaces! | y-.,.., 
icking, Modernize down for a). ke 2S RAR a Ala 
‘ | ae 4 booster for Kal- | Pipeless (ffease print name plain 
. ee vith a modern Col- amazoo.” Furnaces 
a Brighten your Chas.Renstrom, Oll Stoves ‘ddr. 
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No Engine is 
Better than its 
Spark Plugs 



























































7O “engine is better than its 
spark plugs because it is on 
them that it ultimately depends 
for ignition and complete com- 
bustion which result in power, 
speed, and all ’round perform- 
ance. 


Moreover, it has become an estab- 
lished engineering fact that just 
one type of spark plug is right for 
your engine. Modern, advanced 
engineering deals in varying de- 
grees of temperature and com- 
There is, therefore, an 
urgent necessity for the type of 


pression. 


spark plug which exacts the 
utmost from your engine. 
Champion’s engineering staff, 


keenly aware of the varying trends 
in engine design, recommends the 
one correct type of Champion 
Spark Plug for your enginé. Every 
Champion dealer has an up-to- 
date chart which shows the re- 
quirements of cars, trucks, trac- 
tors and stationary engines. 


A complete new set of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs will restore lost 
power, speed and acceleration to 
an amazing degree, and pay for 
themselves in gas and oil savings 
alone. 


Judged by every standard, Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug, and 
is accordingly universally pre- 
ferred. 

Consult your Champion dealer for 
the correct type for every engine 
and every operating condition. 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 







WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








SUCCESSFUL 
Merry Go ’Round 
[ Continued from page 36] 


fair’ before you pack your exhibit to 
send it away. Let everyone in the family 
“judge’’ it. Many a stray basting thread 
and ‘“‘cloudy”’ fruit jar have been dis- 


| covered by a critical little brother or an 


| without laundering it. 





interested dad. 

Pressing dresses and dusting fruit jars 
will do wonders, too. If your garment 
is of new material, and has become limp 
during the making it can be revived 
Dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of starch in a little water. 
Sponge the garment with a clean cloth 
dipped in the solution, and press quickly 
with an iron. 

Wrapping your jars in tissue paper to 
keep the packing material from coating 
them with dust is another ‘“‘trick-o’-the- 
trade.”’ 

And then if the ribbon is pinned on 
your work, you, and every one of Our 
Girls will remember fair time is time for 
fair play. The 4-H girls mean this when 
they say “win without bragging and 
lose without squealing.’”’ Fair days are 
days of sportsmanship! 

Fair time is Done O’Clock, too, but 


| it is time to wind up the machinery of 


your organization to “make the best 
better’ another year.—E. 8. 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
{ Continued from page 15] 


raised primarily for wool while New 
Zealand sheep are grown primarily for 


| mutton. 


More than half of the sheep in Aus- 
tralia are raised in the state of New 
South Wales. The wool alone in this one 


| state grown in 1927 was valued at $175,- 


| 000,000. 


A sheep ranch in Australia is 
called a station. The owner is called a 
squatter. 
1,000 square miles. I heard of one which 


| covers 5,000 square miles. 


I had several talks with one of the 
smaller squatters of New South Wales. 
There are 16,000 acres in his station. In 
this territory an acre is supposed to feed 
a sheep when the season is favorable. 
Many fail because they stock up tothe 
limit. If a drought comes or rabbits get 
in, the sheep soon begin to die. This 
squatter never counts on less than an 
acre and a half to the sheep and healways 
has a reserve in case unfavorable condi- 
tions arise. 

Where the rabbits break in, the sheep 


| do not like the grass. I was told of one 


| and thus inone year a well-to-do squat- | 


man who had stocked up to the limit 
whenadrought came. He spent all the 
money he had saved during the years to 
buy feed, borrowed to the limit, and in 
spite of all his sheep continued to die, 


ter became penniless. 

It was most interesting to talk to 
squatters about shearing time. In New 
South Wales October is the great shear- 
ing month. As the warm weather comes 
first in the north the shearers, like har- 


| vest hands in the United States, travel 


into ¢he warmer regions as the season 
advances. 

The sheep shearers are about the most 
independent people in Australia. They 
go in companies of half a dozen and up- 
wards. The first handed information I 
secured was from one who has only about 
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STERNO 
COOK STOVE 
ONLY 


1O¢ 


MALL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





DELICIOUS DISHES— 
| WARMS BABY’S MILK— 
| Quickly... Anywhere! 


“CUCH a handy little stove,’”’ say women 
everywhere. It quickly boils, broils 
land fries everything from eggs to steaks, 
Makes scores of tempting dishes, too, 
Makes delicious toast—boils coffee— heats 
water for shaving—heats curling irons, 
pressing irons— warms baby’s milk— makes 
candy. Good for hundreds of uses. 

Sterno Stove folds flat; compact. Use 
at home, in hotels, at the office, school, 
on trips. Fine for camping—cooks hot 
meals on the trail. Sterno Canned Heat 
provides the fuel. It’s absolutely safe. No 
smoke, sparks, cinders. See the full line of 
Sterno Utensils at your local dealer’s. And 
send 10¢ Ttopay for Introductory Sterno 
Cook Stove and new STERNO COOK Boor! 
|Dept.SF-8.Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 
87th St., New York City. 


[wal Now! arrnrepnrryrn, 
rial Now? STERNO} 
19 E. 37th St., CANNED HEAT 


yNew York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ forSpecial SS 


pSterno Stove and new Cook Book. = wex — 
= ——| 
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“- "Licensed by U. s. "Gov't for use only as fuel 
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BIGGEST VALUE LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Theusands of satisfied user. 
We own our own rolling mills, Enormous output 
insures lowest preductien costs. Factory-to-com 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs ast 
longer, look better, Resist rust, fire and lightning 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your pursesné 
DUrpose. Now's the time for antten. Write for "4 

ing and Material Book 40. 
FREE <2 156 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
_ 806-856 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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have Genuine HEIDER Coasters, write ® 


HEIDER MFG. CO. 


217 W. 3rd Street CARROLL, 10WA 


jored circular 
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Make $12 daily taking orders for New 7 abl 


AGENT Looks like linen. Wipes off like oilcloth.N 


| dering. SampleF ree. BESTEVER, 659 Irving Park Sta. Chicas? 






















































































13,000 sheep and may not agree with 
some of the story books. ‘ 
A shearer will not touch his machine 


except for shearing. He has an expert | 


to keep it sharp and in order. The 
shearers have their own cook and live 
at the top of the pot. The cook is often 


paid a large salary. The squatter must | 


provide roustabouts who must always 
be at the beck and call of the shearer. 


These men get the sheep ready and do | 


all of the dirty work. 


The sheep must be dry. It rains often | 


and sheds must be provided. A “run”’ 
is about as many sheep as can be sheared 
in a couple of hours. After these are 
sheared the shearers stop for a 15-min- 
ute smoke. A real expert will shear 150 
sheep in a day but 100 is a good day’s 
work. If the shearer is not in a good 
mood and a little dew is upon the wool, 
he can refuse to do a thing for three 
days. It does not matter how many 
idle men the squatter must keep during 
these days for he is at the mercy of the 
shearers and dares not say a word. 

The shearers are paid by the head. 
At this writing the price is 45 shillings 
per 100. Of course the squatters have 
to pay the helpers whether they work or 
not. While he has the right to put them 
at other work yet they so resent this 
that it is better to let them do nothing, 
so my informant said. 

It is a tremendous job to take care of 
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to Increase Farm Profits 


~ FREE BOOK SENT ON REQUEST »~ 


the wool from even a half-dozen shearers. | 


It must be handled exactly right. In a 
single shearing shed there are a half- 
dozen or more grades of wool. The 
fleeces are trimmed by men trained for 
this work and graded by an expert. The 
wool next goes into huge presses and 
comes out in bales weighing about 
350 pounds each. It is then weighed 
and marked by an expert and sent to 
the wool market. 


OE totheexpert whodoes not mark | 


the wool right. Whenitissold the 
owner has no more to do with it or say 
about it than the owner of a load of hogs 
or cattle who goes to Chicago with them. 
Wool is sold by an auctioneer in the 
twinkling of an eye. There may be half 
a dozen bids at the same time but the 
auctioneer sells to the one he hears first 
and there is no appeal from his decision. 
Wool is king in Australia. It brings 
more money, year in and year out, than 
any other product. Big sheepmen will 
pay from $3,000 to $5,000 for a ram 
without batting an eye. It is almost un- 
believable how it is possible to increase 
the weight as well as the quality of 
fleeces by good breeding as they are 
doing it in Australia. 


Dingoes aad foxes are real pests to 


sheepmen. A dingo is a wild dog. He 
will eat only the tongue of the sheep he 
kills. A price is put upon the head of 
every dingo in Australia. There are 
“doggers’”’ who do nothing but kill din- 


goes. The fox takes the young lambs. | 


These two pests destroy hundreds of 
thousands of sheep every year in Aus- 
tralia. 

\ drought in Australia makes sheep- 
men tremble. Sheep must have water 
and cannot live in extremely dry regions. 
Recently a single drought lasted almost 
two years. Sixty million sheep and four 
million cattle died. Of course there are 
freat irrigation schemes already in 
operation and many others planned in 
‘Australia, but as yet they are only as a 
drop in the bucket, 


ERE is a simple way to cut down 

costly farm machinery repairs and 
keep your equipment in first-class shape. 
A remedy now largely adopted by lead- 
ing manufacturers of farm machinery— 
and recommended by prominent farm 
experts. 
It has been proved by tests that 80% of 
all breakdowns and repair bills are caused 
by poor or neglected lubrication. Failure 
to lubricate certain points because they 
dre hard to get at. Failure to use the 
proper kind of lubricant.. Failure to keep 
out the dirt and grit that wears and tears 
bearings. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tems, together with Alemite Lubricants, 
largely eliminate the trouble due to faulty 
lubrication. Alemite makes lubrication 
easy—So it is not neglected. It is sure— 
so it is always done right. 


You attach the handy Alemite Gun to 
the fittings on each bearing. The fittings 
are all easy to reach. At your finger tips 
are thousands of pounds pressure. A pro- 
tecting, wear-reducing “‘shot’’ of clean, 
fresh Alemite Lubricant—lubricant spe- 
cifically designed for use in Alemite High 
Pressure Lubricating Systems—is forced 
through and around the bearing. The old 
worn grease is forced out. No lubricant 


ALEMITE MANUFACTURING CORP., 
(Division of Stewart-Warner) 

2664 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

I 


want to know more about Alemite on the farm 
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R. F. D. or Street Number 


is wasted. No dirt, grit or other foreign 
substances to collect around the edges 
and find their way into bearings. It is 
clean, quick, thorough. 


Leading Manufacturers Adopt 
Alemite 


Makers of farm machinery know that 
proper lubrication reduces repairs, adds 
years of life to equipment, gives greater 
efficiency. So more than 80% of all farm 
machinery manufacturers now equip 
their machines with Alemite. 


But you do not need to wait for new 
farm machinery to enjoy the benefits of 
Alemite. You can easily and quickly in- 
stall Alemite on your present equip- 
ment. The fittings cost only a few cents. 
Yet they may save bearings that cost 
several dollars. 


Where You Can Buy Alemite 


80,000 implement dealers, automobile 
dealers and service stations throughout 
the country sell the Alemite systems and 
Alemite Lubricants. These lubricants 
are pure solidified oil—resisting the most 
extreme heat and lubricating properly 
in zero weather. Mail the coupon below, 
for complete information. 


s Canadian Address: 
The Alemite Products Company of Canada 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada 


I have the following machinery in use: 

Pe £ 
Make....... icharadantvianacgipeihbaaiataipimmaigittie 

My dealer mgt sell Alemite 

Dealer’s Name 

It is understood that I am not obligated to buy 


Name........ 
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Peas, fresh from the 
garden in the fall 
taste gust as good as 
those of summer 











The Late Summer Garden 


date of planting and the date of 

the first killing frost in the fall is 
the one factor in the late summer garden 
practically beyond human control. The 
practical means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty of a short growing season is to 
make the plants take advantage of every 
moment of sunshine. 

If the late-planted garden is kept 
growing rapidly every moment it will 
more than make up for the short- 
ness of the season. In fact, there 
are several advantages from the 
standpoint of rapidity of growth 
available to the late garden, pro- 
vided conditions within the control 
of the gardener are made as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

Most gardens are planted on a 
piece of ground as rich as any the 
farm affords. Even when they are 
not, manure is usually applied to 
build up the soil and to make the 
garden ground the richest of any 
on the farm. But after the first 
crops are taken from the garden the 
supply of readily available plant 
food is frequently exhausted some- 
what. Probably there is no place 
where an extra supply of available 
plant food will exhibit its value to 
a greater extent than in the garden 
planted in the last days of July or 
early August. 

Plenty of plant food, plenty of 


TT: E interval of time between the 





water, both under the control of the 
gardener, coupled with the sun- 
shine that Nature always supplies 





By L. 8. GOODE 


more liberally in late summer than at 
other seasons, means the most rapid 
growth that plants are capable of mak- 
ing. 

For rapid vegetative growth you will 
find that nitrate of soda or ammonium 
sulphate will supply nitrogen in a readily 
available form. These may be used as a 
dressing applied either by hand or with 
a fertilizer drill alongside the vegetable 
rows, either at the time of planting or 


The beans shown in the picture are those 
ever-popular Kentucky Wonders 























immediately following the appearance 
of the newly sprouted seedlings. 

Where liberal quantities of manure 
water are available this, also, is fre- 
quently supplied. A steady supply of 
plant food, available over a_ longer 
period of time, may be had with about 
a pound of either sodium nitrate or am- 
monium sulphate and a pound of blood 
meal for every 400 square feet of garden 
area. You may employ a high-grade 
complete commercial fertilizer, of 
which there are many excellent 
brands available on the market. It 
is important here to point out that 
the very great necessity of supply- 
ing fertility for the late summer 
garden. The plants simply must 
have plant food and they must have 
it in abundance if we are to expect 
the results to pay for the work we 
put into this garden. . 

Another factor is the matter ol 
moisture supply. It stands to rea- 
son that we will make the most ol 
the natural moisture supply, by 
maintenance of a proper dust mulch 
to prevent loss by evaporation. 
Also, in order that the moisture 
may reach the newly started seed- 
lings, it is important that the natu- 
ral movement of moisture from the 
lower soil strata to the upper be not 
interfered with by clods, open areas 
in the soil, thick layers of trash 
plowed under, and so on. 





The heavy garden soil planned 
for late summer planting will be 
[ Please turn to page 43 | 
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‘It's a NEW TIRE! 


first quality all through ... but 
priced amazingly low!” 
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d | Your tires give you bet- 

Nn terservice when the tubes 

: | you use are made by the 

t | same people. Cavaliers 

it | give good service with 

+t | all tubes... but for bal- 

: | anced tire- equipment, 

oT | see that the tubes, too, 

st | are made by Goodrich. 

1p | 

m | The B. F. Goodrich 

“ | Rubber Co., Est. 1870, 
Akron, O. Pacific Good- 

of | rich Rubber Co., Los An- 

A | geles, Cal. Im Canada: 

of | Canadian Goodrich Co., 

Kitchener, Ont. 
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ET this point clear about the Goodrich 
Cavalier ... the Cavalier is a new 
tire ... brand new, from carcass up. 

Specially made to fit today’s driving 
needs and price requirements. Built by 
Goodrich . . . first quality all the way 

through .. . yet priced amazingly low. 
A brand new tire that sets new stand- 
ards of service and new standards of value! 
For instance . .. the carcass of the 
Cavalier is of stretch-matched cord. Every 
cord in every ply 
matched in strength. 
It’s uniformly sturdy 
in every square inch. 
Further . . . the 
Cavalier is bigger. 
Bigger in cross-sec- 
tion, and therefore 
Look ate Cavalier crow. C2Ppable of giving 
section and you'll see more service. And 
heder Ppt so + thicker through the 
tread ... more rubber 


where the hard wear comes. 

Then ... Cavaliers are water-cured. 
Cured from inside and out at the same 
time. Tough all the way through. The 





IT’S BIGGER! 

















GoopRICcH CAVALIER 


last bit of tread wears as slowly as the first. 


Finally, the Cavalier . . . is guaranteed 
for life by Goodrich. And priced to give 
you all this for no more than you have been 
paying for ordinary, 
everyday casings! 
Probably for less than 


’ 


you have been paying! 


Look into the 
Cavalier ... just as a 
matter of good busi- 
ness. Examine it at 
the nearest Goodrich 
dealer’s store. See Cavaliers are water-cured 


for yourself the fea- from inside and out at the 
tures that make it °° “6 slow, even wear 


° the result. 
different... 

It has the stuff to give you ‘he service 
you want. It’s priced at a figure that 
your pocketbook will like. No wonder it’s 
called “‘the tire for hard drivers and keen 
buyers!” 





SLOW WEARING 


RAL 
<* 

















better... 


Remember . . . the Cavalier is made in 
sizes for all cars . . . and in two sizes for 
trucks. And mounted without charge by 
the Goodrich dealer who sells it. Going to 
look into it? Fine! 















YOUNG TEETH 
NEED THIS CARE 


© you know that clean- 

Di teeth is one of the 

important uses for Arm & Ham- 

mer Baking Soda? Dentists 

recommend it both for this pur- 
pose and as a mouth wash, 


Used as a dentifrice Baking 
Soda both cleans and protects 
teeth. Its natural “bite” removes 
stains, discolorations and film 
without injuring the enamel. Its 
mild alkalinity neutralizes the 
mouth acids that cause decay. 


Baking Soda as a dentifrice 
is most economical. You can 
buy it at any grocery store. To 
make sure of the best, always 
ask for either Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand. The two are 
identical. Both are pure Bicar- 


bonate of Soda. 


—=— SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS == 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.,, Inc. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored bird 
cards and the two booklets checked below. 
Check two only 
2 Recipes (1) Remedies () Bathing CD Dentifrice. 
(0-6) 
Name 


Address 


City 
SESS LS a a eee 
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Lettuce From Spring Until 
Winter 
HE »lan usually followed by home 
gardeners calls for one or two plant- 


ings of lettuce in early spring. At the 
very best, this will give a harvest over 


just a few weeks but if proper plans are | 


made and followed one may have a 
bountiful supply of this salad crop from 
early spring until winter. 

At the outset, the garden-maker 
should get in mind the three main divi- 
sions of the family and their possibili- 
ties and requirements: (1) loose-leaf; 
(2) head; (3) Cos. As the name implies, 
tlie first one never makes heads and is 
used mainly for the very earliest plant- 
ing. It will stand up under more abuse 
than the heading varieties, but is sadly 
lacking in quality. The second class 
may be further divided into crisphead 
and butter-head varieties. The butter- 
heads have leaves with an oily surface; 
thus, the name butter-head. The crisp- 
heads have a prominent mid-rib that en- 
ables the leaves to fold into a solid head 
like a cabbage; thus, the name, cabbage- 
head. The Cos class is peculiarly suited 
for growing during the hot summer 
months. 

With these facts in mind, the home 
gardener can arrange his schedule of 
planting so lettuce will be available 
from the first loose-leaf varieties in early 
spring. until freezing weather of De- 


cember cuts off the supply of Crisp-as- | 


Ice in the coldframe. 

If a coldframe is available, sow seed 
oi Grand Rapids Forcing or Black Seed- 
ed Simpson about March 1. Plants 
grown in a frame without covering ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary should 
be hard enough to stand transplanting 
to the open ground in early April. If 
this work can be done on schedule,there 
should be a good supply of these two 
loose-leaf varieties during May and pos- 
sibly early June. 

As soon as the ground can be worked, 


| sow small quantities of Wayahead, May 


King, and Black Seeded Tennisball | 


where they are to mature. These three 
leading varieties will mature in succes- 
sion in the order named with Wayahead 
following the loose-leaf varieties recom- 
mended for first sowing until Tennisball 
goes to pieces about the middle of July. 
Small plantings of All Seasons and New 
York made about May 1 will extend the 
season wellinto the first week of August. 

For maturing outdoors in the fall, sow 


a row each of Crisp-as-Ice and New | 


York about the first week of August. 
This will provide a harvest from the 
middle of September until outdoor oper- 
ations are brought to a close by heavy 
frosts. In the meantime, about October 
1, transplant into the coldframe as many 
plants of Crisp-as-Ice as the frame will 
hold. This coldframe-grown stock should 
give the gardener a supply of home- 
grown lettuce until almost Christmas. 
This schedule, as will be noted, is de- 


signed to give a continuous supply of | 
lettuce from early May until sometime | 


in December, with the exception of a 
short time in August. But even this little 
lapse may be bridged by planting a 
good variety of Cos from the middle to 
the last of May. 

Keep close watch on your garden crop 
in order to kill the garden pests before 
they get a good start. 
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[ AdviseEvery Minister 
LL BO aL () 
lake up this good 





work! 


“T made my spare time # ~ ~~ \ 
yield me an average — 
of $47.42 extra money 
each week doing this 
leasant, outdoor 
ork of ‘meeting and 
talking to folks’ dur- 
ing the first 11 weeks 
that I engaged in it— 
andI was proud of the 
natureof the work I was 
doing! For,I washelp-~ 
ing people to make 
theirland more 
fruitful and profit- 
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able and their humes 

more pleasing and val- Rev. c. £. King 
uable, byi nducing them Missouri 
toplantStarkF ruit Trees, 


Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hedges, 
Vines and Rose Bushes. 


“Since I know the Stark men and know 
them for sincere Christian gentlemen, | 
believe other Ministers of the Gospel will 
find j oy and honest profitin this good and 
necessary work of helpingimprove N ature. 
So,I have permitted Stark Bro’s to pub- 
lish this statementin a few publications 
of the Baptist (my own faith) and those of 
other denominations. I suggest that you 
write Stark Bro’s for their spare - time 

roposition, for both women and men. 

‘ ou will find it attractive—and clean 


and honest.”’ 
—Rev. Charies E. King 





To, by mailing in 
a coupon just like this! 
why not mail this one yourself 


STARK NURSERIES, S.F. 8-29] 
Box S.W. 26 . Louisiana, Missour: | 

Tellme how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY | 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and neigh bors 
about Stark Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY 
SPARE TIME, 


DES Sine borg 0.9-0 0 00.00 CHEE ED 600% 










































LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in the Northwest that abounds in opportunities 
forsmall farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for many 
years.Mortgage companies will sell on easy terms or 
crop payments and assist experienced industrious 
settlers. 

Minnesota has undeveloped cutover land or im- 
proved farms; fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 
for dairying and livestock. 

North Dakota is going ahead fast in grain, clover 
alfalfa, livestock. A 
farm in a few years. 

Montana has thousandsof acres of new land adapt- 
ed for grain and livestock. Agriculture is making fast 
progress in low cost production and new methods 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, have great variety of openings 
in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry—rich ecutover or high pre 
ducing irrigated land, mild climate, attractive scenery 
Write for free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed infor 


LOW HOMESEEKERS RATES 
E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 329 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


good farmer can pay fors 


a tron. 


























Alaska Homesteads 


Homesteads’ in the Matanuska and Tanana Many 
are now opened to settlers; climate similar to t maith 
ovr Northern States; fine opportunities for bo Dol 
and grain farming; fertile soil: excellent sm” 
church advantages; good roads; no taxes. 4°" 


Colonization Department, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorese, Ais! 
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<The Late Summer Garden 
{Continued from page 40] 


most nearly ideal where the surface is 
disked and redisked until it is worked 
down to a depth of at least 5 or 6 inches 
and then turned, if necessary, and re- 
disked again, until you know you have 
a deep, well-cultivated soil but one free 
from large air-spaces and clods. 


Each individual usually knows his | 
° | 
own soil well enough to have some | 


rather sound ideas on its management. | 


ind, I think, no definite rule should be | 


set down by anyone whose experience | 


has been limited to one or two kinds of 
soil. There are some gardens where 
plowing is an absolute necessity and 
others which can be prepared adequately 
by simply going over them three or four 
times with a tandem-disk set at a full 
angle. 

A still more effective means of con- 
trolling moisture supply, if it is possible 
to take advantage of it, is available to 
the man who can supply moisture arti- 
ficially. 


\ HERE wellsare available to supply 

an abundance of water forhouse- 
hold and{livestock, and leave a surplus, 
thissurplus ean be delivered to the garden 





very readily from the windmill or other | 


pumps operated by mechanical power. 
A tank, placed at the highest point in 
the garden, from which the water may 
be siphoned to furrows leading along 
the rows of the vegetables, will provide 
ameans of supplying water quickly and 
easily. When the ground is thoroly 
waked, the dust mulch should be 
quickly resumed, when the soil surface 
dries. The operation of filling the furrow 
will usually suffice. 

Overhead irrigation systems so ideally 
used in market gardens are available in 


sizes adapted to the home garden. When | 


[ see an overhead irrigation system in | 


operation, using automatic means for 
rotating the pipes from one side to the 
other, and covering an area 50 feet wide 
and as long as the pipes may extend, I 
am reminded of the remarks of a little 
chap who was looking out thru the 
window at a rain interfering with out- 
door fun. He turned to his mother and 
rmarked that when he was big he was 
going to “fix a button so he could turn 
off the rain.”’ 

Electricity, mechanical power of all 
kinds, has placed in the hands of farmers 
“button” that can be pressed to turn 
on the rain. 

Subirrigation as a possibility must not 
be overlooked. It is a relatively inex- 
pensive system which consists essential- 
y of rather leaky conduits of wood, 
metal, or in some eases clay or concrete, 
placed underground, out of reach of the 
plow so that you can turn the water 
into the system and keep it flowing until 
— begin to show on the surface 
Ol the soul. 

You may not be able to control winter 
Weather by building a greenhouse; you 
may not be able to control summer 
“roughts with additional supplies of 
for large areas; but even the 
“all kitchen garden fertilized abun- 
d watered abundantly, will 


Open r eyes to the possibilities of 
~ r gardens. And why should 
mm garden grow in the almost 


iditions of a rich, moist soil 
ight sun overhead? 
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Hereafter, You Men Who Want More Mileage Can Get It! 








*. 


Mail Coupon 


GET DISCS FREE 


Then Goodbye, Wasted Mileage! 





Here’s a new de- 





vice that shows ex- 
act pressure each 
tire should carry 


E send them to 

you free. These 

new Schrader Pressure 

Discs. They are a new idea in tire care. 

) We designed them to combat improper 

inflation and thus cut tire costs as much 

as $30 a year and boost mileage 1000 to 
4500 miles or more. 

Thousands of car owners now use 
them. Automotive experts everywhere 
are endorsing them. 

To get your set—marked for your par- 
ticular car—you simply fill out the cou- 
pon below and send to us. 


What They Are 


These discs show the exact pressure each 
of your tires should carry. You place one 
on each wheel near the valve stem. Then 
“pressure guessing” becomes needless. 
You simply keep your tires at the indi- 
cated pressures. 

Only remember this. Your discs will 


This Schrader Gauge is built 
to stand the gaff. Also note 
two Schrader Valve Caps and 
Schrader Vaive Insides. 


Two Typical Discs 


tell you what pressure 
your tires should carry. 
But they will not keep 
tires properly inflated. 


That is up to you. 
Follow This Rule 


To make your tires 
last longer, leading 
tire engineers recom- 
mend the use of the time-proven Schrader 
Gauge. This gauge operates on the 
“direct action” principle. It is depend- 
ably accurate and durable. 

So obtain a Schrader Gauge today. 
Use it weekly in conjunction with the 
Pressure Discs offered here. And be sure 
your Schrader Valve Insides are fresh and 
clean, Also see that a Schrader Valve Cap 
is on every valve stem, 

When purchasing valve equipment 
of any kind, insist on getting genuine 
Schrader products. Look for the name 
before you buy. 

Now fill out the coupon carefully. The 
information requested is essential to get 
the discs for your particular car, 





MAIL FOR PRESSURE DISCS 





E4 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. ‘ 
P. O. Box 773, Washington & Johnson Sts. 










Brooklyn, N. Y 


Dear Sirs: (ome, 
Send me FREE a set of Discs indicating 
proper pressure for each of my tires. 


Make of Car Year 


Body type 


Sedan, coupe, touring, et: 


Model Tire Size 


T, Big Six, 60, et« 


Name 


Address 
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Molasses 


ticularly the cane molasses result- 

ing as a by-product in the manu- 
facture of sugar from sugar cane, have 
found their way into the markets in 
Minnesota and are being offered in con- 
siderable quantity as supplemental feeds 
in various types of livestock feeding, 
particularly the fattening of beef cattle. 
Farmers and cattle feeders have asked 
many questions about the advisability 
of purchasing and feeding molasses 
along with their farm-grown grains. It 
was for the purpose of securing first- 
hand data with which to answer some 
of these questions that the feeding of 
molasses was made the principal study 
of the cattle-fattening experiment con- 
ducted by the animal husbandry divi- 
sion of the University of Minnesota dur- 
ing the past winter. 

Sixty head of grade Shorthorn year- 
ling steers were purchased on the mar- 
ket at South St. Paul last November and 
fattened in six groups on the following 
rations: 

Lot I—Shelled corn, linseed oilmeal 
114 pounds per head daily, alfalfa hay 
full fed. 

Lot II—Shelled corn, cane molasses 
214 pounds per head daily, alfalfa hay 
full fed. 

Lot I1I—Shelled corn, linseed oil 
meal 114 pounds per head daily, cane 
molasses 244 pounds per head daily, 
alfalfa hay full fed. 

Lot IV—Shelled corn, linseed oilmeal 
il4 pounds per head daily, cane molas- 
ses full fed, alfalfa hay full fed. 

Lot V—Ground shelled corn, linseed 
oilmeal 114 pounds per head daily, cane 
molasses 24 pounds per head daily, 
ground alfalfa hay. (All feeds mixed to- 
gether before feeding.) 

Lot VI—Ground barley, linseed oil- 
meal 144 pounds per head daily, cane 
molasses 2144 pounds per head daily, 
alfalfa hay full fed. 

Results and Conclusions.—That cane 
molasses fed in small quantities of a 
pound or less per animal per day is de- 


| QEEDING grades of molasses, par- 





Lot VI was fed ground barley, alfalfa hay, linseed oilmeal, and molasses. The average daily gain was 
2.46 lbs. per steer. The price returned per bushel of barley was $.83 


or Fattening Cattle 


By W. H. PETERS 


University of Minnesota 


sirable in a ration for fitting show cattle 
is a well-established fact. Practically all 
experienced herdsmen like to use just a 
little molasses. Fed thinned with water 
and used to wet the feed, molasses adds 
palatability to the ration and cattle so 
fed will stay on feed regularly and show 
good bloom when fitted. Whether or not 
molasses can be used more extensively 
with advantage and profit in feeding 
larger numbers of commercial cattle is a 
somewhat different question. 

A comparison of the figures for Lot 1 
fed shelled corn, alfalfa hay, and lin- 
seed oilmeal with the figures for Lot 2 
fed shelled corn, alfalfa hay, and molas- 
ses, shows clearly that molasses cannot 
profitably be used as a substitute for the 
high-protein supplement in the ration 
for fattening cattle. 

When 2% pounds of molasses per 
steer per day was added to the standard 
Cornbelt ration of shelled corn, alfalfa 
hay, and linseed oilmeal, it did not con- 
tribute a single advantage to the results 
but because of the higher cost of the 
ration, it detracted some from the profit 
secured. 

Self-feeding the molasses in addition 
to the ration of shelled corn, alfalfa hay, 
and linseed oilmeal (as in Lot 4) only 
detracted further from the profits se- 
cured from the lot. 


NE ration (Lot 5) was fed in which 
the shelled corn and alfalfa hay 
were ground and the ground corn, ground 
hay, linseed oilmeal and molasses were 
all mixed together before feeding. This 
ration gave larger gains on the cattle 
but a smaller pork credit from the hogs 
than was the case in Lot 3, where the 
corn was fed as shelled corn and the hay 
as whole alfalfa hay. The ground and 
mixed ration gave enough better results 
than the unground ration to pay the 
cost of grinding the feed and leave a 
small advantage in profit of 33 cents per 
steer over the unground feeds. 
One lot of cattle (Lot 6) was fed 
ground barley, whole alfalfa hay, lin- 





seed oilmeal and molasses. This ration 
was the same as that fed to Lot 3 except 
that the ground barley replaced the 
shelled corn. The molasses fed with the 
barley seemed to be a considerably hap- 
pier combination than the molasses fed 
with corn and this lot of cattle fed bar- 
ley and molasses gave a very large gai 
for barley-fed cattle, the gain being 2.46 
pounds per head per day. It is logical to 
conclude from the result secured in this 
lot that barley feeding may be consider- 
ably improved by feeding a fairly liberal 
amount of molasses with it but further 
experimental work with barley-molasses 
combinations is needed to definitely 
prove this point. 


OG Gains and Cattle Profits.—The 
gains made by hogs following fat- 
tening cattle from the feed salvaged 
often constitute an important part ol 
the profits in the enterprise. In discuss 
ing this phase of cattle fattening, !’ro- 
fessor E. F. Ferrin of the Minnesota 
animal husbandry department cited ex- 
perimental results showing that where 
cattle are being fed whole shelled corn or 
ear corn, it is common for the hogs fol- 
lowing to make from $3 to $4 worth 0 
pork per steer from the feed salvaged 
during an ordinary steer-fattening 
period. 
To get best results, active, thrifty pigs 
should be used. The pigs should weigh 
100 to 150 pounds when put with the 
steers. They should then be marketed 
when they reach 200 to 250 pounds 
weight, and other lighter pigs put 2 
About one pig per steer following 2-yeal 
old steers and about one pig for each tw? 
steers following yearlings and calves § 
the proper number. - 
To give the most efficient help in ma* 
ing cattle feeding profitable, pigs shou!é 
gain about one pound each per iJ: 
They may not get feed enough to mast 
this gain unless some additional grail ® 
fed directly to them and if necessary 
keep them gaining well, this should 
[ Please turn to page 47 | 
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Pitman-Moore Company 


the year it pays to keep the veterinarian on 


your staff. His services—invaluable 
when disease threatens your herd— 
are even more valuable as a pre- 
cautionary measure in the prevention 
of disease. 

A dead animal is a dead loss—and 
the marketing of a-small fraction 
of the animals lost each year through 
the failure of farmers to keep in close 
enough touch with their veterina- 
rians would pay for the services of all 
the veterinarians in the country. 

Do not guess at the nature of any 


disease which may threaten your 


Indianapolis 


Sioux Falls Serum Company 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Veterinary Service Costs Less 
Than Doing Without It 


Not only at vaccinating time, but all through 





A New Force 
for the Protection of 


America’s Live Stock 


Royal Serum Company 


Kaneas City 


Operating Divisions of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, Inc. 


herd. Hog-Cholera, hemorrhagic septicemia, 


necrotic enteritis, “flu’’, pneumonia, parasit- 


ism have similar symptoms, and are 
hard to tell apart. To treat for 
one of these when the animal has 
some other disease is to invite the 
loss you are trying to prevent. 

This is one reason why all prod- 
ucts of operating units of Allied 
Laboratories, Inc., are sold through 
graduate veterinarians only. 

If you value your live stock entrust 
its welfare to the services Of a grad- 
wate veterinarian and permit him to 
use the standardized products of 


these strong companies. 


Steux City Serum Company 


Sioux City, Ie. 


United Serum Company 
Wichita, Kas. 
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af all the rats were 
ONE BIG RAI 


i all the rats in your neighborhood were one big rat, 
neither you, your family nor your neighbors would 
rest until that monster had been slain! 






Yet the rats that infest the countryside, literally by the 
millions, are no less destructive — no less a menace to 
human welfare — because they are of normal size. 


Not only do rats consume annually a huge percentage 
of the crops that man struggles so laboriously to pro- 
duce, but they also pollute ten times as much as they 
eat! Yet rats stay only where they are fed. Like men 
they prefer to live where life. is easy. You will not 
find them where grain is stored in galvanized bins 
or cribs. No rat ever developed an appetite for 
galvanized sheets. 


Galvanized grain bins and cribs protect against 
the ravages of vermin, which often spoil as high 
as 20% of stored grain. Furthermore, galvanized 
corn cribs, through scientific ventilation, raise the 
grade of corn. Likewise galvanized bins safeguard 
wheat and insure better curing. 


And as for silos—galvanized sheets produce tight, 
rat-proof, strong, durable structures which give 
better silage at less cost per year. 


Last, but not least, galvanized storage equipment 
is lightning-proof (when properly grounded) 
and always fire-safe — vital factors to every 
farmer. 

Prompt deliveries can be obtained on all 
galvanized storage equipment. It’s not too late 
to safeguard this year’s crops with galvanized 
sheets. Write to: 


THE SHEET STEEL TRADE 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Only Galvanized 

Storage Equipment 

can give you these 

| advantages—fire- 

| proof, lightning- 

\ proof (when prop- 
} erly grounded), 
| vermin-proof, por- 

table, better grad- " 

| fneriow fret cost, Sezfor yeu ony of shi 

easily obtained ing Profits through Better 


speedily erected, Storage Methods;” also 
names of manufacturers. 
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Late Summer and Fall Hog 
Prices 


| CEVERAL factors indicate that 
\ late summer and early fall hog 1 
ket will see an advance in hog pri 
Lurthermore, it is likely that the 
| market will hold up pretty well until 
middle of October. 

In the first. place, the major trend jn 
hog prices is upward. It has been werk. 
ing upward since March, 1928, w!}:: 
the index number of hog prices, on ¢! 
basis of a 1910-1914 monthly avers y; 
was 95. In May, 1929, the index num. 
ber was 137. That the upward swing } s; 
not yet reached its peak is a reasona! | 
belief if the major swings in hog pric: 
since 1900 are an indicator. Since 16(\() 
there have been five main swings in } g 
prices, averaging 29 months up and 27 
months down. Hence, September which 
is 19 months since the last low point in 
the hog cycle is well within the average 
length of time that hog prices usually 
move upward. 

In the second place, we have reason to 
expect strength in the late summer and 
early fall hog market on the basis of the 
action of the spring hog market. Since 
1910, we have had eight years of spring 
hog markets very similar to the 192) 
epring hog market. In all but one of 
these years, both the August and Sep- 
tember hog markets were above the May 
market. The average price advance was 
about 10 percent. For September, this 
would mean top prices for hogs at Chi- 
cago between $12 and $13 per hundred. 

There is a division of opinion, how- 
ever, as to the extent of the strength 
that may develop in the fall hog market 
Some believe that there is enough 
strength in the situation for top hogs at 
Chicago to sell between $14 and $15 
per hundred during August and Sep- 
tember. 


HE domestic situation with reference 
to the number of hogs slaughtered 
would indicate that the fall market will 
be well sustained. From October, 1928, to 
March, 1929, the United States slaugh- 
ter was within 1 percent of the number 
of hogs slaughtered during the same 
period in the previous year. However, 
the foreign situation is not as bright. 
The slaughter of hogs in Germany from 
October, 1928, to March, 1929, was 16 
percent less than during the same period 
in the previous year. This reduction in 
slaughter in Germany means that they 
will have heavier supplies to draw upon 
fur their slaughter this fall than we will 
in the United States. 

In view of the foreign situation and 
owing to the fact that lard and pork 
products are dependent upon an export 
market, the view that hogs will sell be- 
tween $14 and $15 per hundred in Aug- 
ust and September appears too optimis- 
tic. However, there seems to be good 
reason to believe that our domestit 
situation is strong enough to warrant 
the belief that we may see hog prices 
reach the $13 mark or better. 

By the middle of October, on the 
| other hand, we may expect weakness to 
develop in the hog market. It must al- 
ways be remembered that this marks the 
beginning of the heavy movement 0! 
the spring pig crop to market and that 
it takes exceptional circumstances 
check a price decline at that time of the 
year.—E. A. Stokdyk. 
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Molasses for Fattening Cattle 
[ Continued from page 44 ] 


done. One-fourth of a pound to one- 
third of a pound of tankage fed per pig 
per day will increase the rate of gain 
and should be fed. 

When fattening calves on shelled corn 
or ear corn, pigs following them should 
make 8 to 10 pounds of pork from feed 
salvaged to each 100 pounds of gain on 
the cattle, with yearling steers 10 to 12 


pounds, and 2-year-old steers 12 to 14 | 


yunds. 


The finer the feed is ground before | 
feeding to cattle, the less will be the | 


pork produced from salv age and with 
very fine grinding there will be practi- 
cally no pork credit so that it is useless 
torun hogs behind cattle receiving finely 
ground grain. 

The Value of Breeding.—In discussing 
the subject, “The Value of Breeding in 
Beef Production,’’ L. M. Winters of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station an- 
swered the old question, “Which is more 
important, breeding or feeding,” by 
granting the usual conclusion that each 
is 50 percent, but pointed out that the 
50 percent represented by breeding is 
really the more important because it 
must come first and represents the foun- 
dation to any success that may be met 
in feeding. 


For Wormy Sheep 


Vi hot weather and short grass 
come the unmistakable symptoms 
of intestinal parasites when sheep are 
infested. No sheep need suffer long, 
however, as very effective remedies are 
now available. 

Tetrachlorethylene is a comparative 
newcomer in this list. Yet in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Maurice Hall, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
treatment is another advance step in 
the control of sheep parasites. 

The drug is a colorless liquid given in 
capsules in doses of 5 cubic centimeters 
foran adult animal. The animal should 
not be fed for 12 hours before treat- 
ment. If possible, employ a veterinarian 
as bad results follow if the capsule is 
broken in the mouth. 

Tetrachlorethylene is 100 percent ef- 
fective against the sheep stomach worm 
and is also effective against the hook 
worm and some of the other roundworms 

found in the small intestines of sheep. 

The following suggestions are made 
by Dr. Hall for different conditions: 

Only stomach worms (Haemonehus 
Contortus) troublesome: Copper sul- 
phate every 2 or 3 weeks. 

Stomach worms and other round- 
worms troublesome: Tetrachlorethylene 
every 2 or 3 weeks. 

Stomach worms and tapeworms trou- 

me: Copper sulphate every 2 or 3 

eeks, with copper sulphate and nico- 

tine or tobacco solutions substituted 3 
or 4 times a year. 

Stomach worms, other roundworms, 
and tapeworms troublesome: Tetra- 
chlorethylene every 2 or 3 weeks and 
copper sulphate and nicotine or tobacco 
solutions substituted 3 or 4 times a year. 


“Physiology of the Ruminant Stom- 
ach,” by A. F. Schalk and R. 8. Ama- 
“on, bulletin No. 216, 
experiment station, North Dakota agri- 
cultural college, Fargo. 
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She Heard Some one 
going [Jp the ni 


Ct A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue family of a farmer in Missouri 
had gone to town for a Fourth of 
July celebration. A daughter in 
another town came home unex- 
pectedly. Entering the house, she 
heard some one going up the stairs. 
She called out. It was a burglar. 
Frightened, he escaped through a 
window. She telephoned to a 
neighbor who immediately called 
the Sheriff. The burglar was caught 
the next day. 


“ ~ . 


A farmer near Medford, N. J., was 
offered 10c a pound for a carload 
of steers by a Philadelphia slaugh- 
terer. The farmer wanted 10Mc. 
He telephoned a Jersey City com- 
mission man and described the 
cattle. He was advised they ought 
to bring 11c. He shipped the cattle 
that day and they sold for 11M@c a 
pound. Profit by telephone, $262.50. 


“ I “ 


The telephone often saves lives and 
property in case of burglary, fire, 
injury or sickness. It pays for it- 
self many times over by running 
needed errands to town, bringing 
a spare part when some machine 
is broken, of in finding where 
and when to sell for the best price. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 














The PERFECT 





CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $23.15 oes eee eK 


or SILO CUTTING 











Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 


your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 181.Lincoln, [Minois 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVE 4 vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent.’‘Send medet 


Gan ok yy of ry — - our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
iD . 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














with Absorbine. [tis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at thesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 


A userverites “Vad one hearse with ewell- 
ing en beth hind legs One botile 
Abserbine cleaned theasefl. Horse now 
going sound and well” 
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More tire mileage that’s what’ 


EIS K All-Cords 


give you 
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i ke All-Cord process, perfected by Fisk, 
has made Fisk tires famous for mileage. 

By this better method, Fisk builds a carcass 
of sinewy cords alone, with no cross strings 
to cause internal friction. The tough cords, 
cushioned in rubber, can never rub or wear. 
Longer life is the natural result. 

Other Fisk features give durability, and add 
comfort and safety. The Fisk tread grips se- 
curely on any kind of roads. The graduated 
sidewalls insure full balloon comfort. And 
the multiple cable bead provides a firm foun- 
dation, giving solid strength at the rim. 

Because of this advanced design, Fisk All- 
Cord Tires are equal to every test. Use Fisks 
on your car or on your truck— for durability, 


for safety, and for excess mileage. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


TRADE MARK AES. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 


Notebook 
[Continued from page 5] 


a sleeping porch. When we ever do ha 
a new house, a sleeping porch must 


| part of the plan. Of course, our « 


| a part of our front porch was made in 


house had no such convenience, but t 
ingenuity of a farm woman can s' 
mount almost any difficulty. A h 
day’s hustling with some curtains and 
discarded bedstead, and presto chang 


a sleeping compartment that for com- 
fort cannot be beaten if the weather 
not too rainy. These hot summer nights 
as the breeze rustles the leaves of t 
old maple trees above our porch, \ 
sleep in all the luxury of a millionaire 
his summer home. There is as mu 
refreshment in six hours of sleep in t 
out-of-doors, as in a dozen hours in 
hot, stuffy room. 


Fertility Thru Cover Crops 
[Continued from page 13] 


beams were too far from the ground. | 
have found that we should only use a 
single-bottom plow for plowing under 
litter. We use an 18-inch plow and 
plow with a tractor. I was loath to take 
up the tractor, but now we use the trac- 
tor altogether, and think it very much 
better than the horse plow. 

“But, going back to cover crops—w: 


| plowed under last year 20 acres of Eng- 
| lish clover and 20 acres of sweet clover, 
| and we have 20 acres more growing t: 





plow under next spring. We are turning 
over to sweet clover, not because it i 
better, but because it is much easier t: 
plow under. It does not decay as rapidly 
in the soil as does the English clover 

“We have found it the best policy 11 
plowing under any cover crop to let it 
get as ripe as possible and then plow it 
under the last of August or the first 
September, just before, or about th 
time it is ripe. Then sow the ground 
with rye in order to protect it thru th: 
winter. We have obseryed that ther 
is not much humus made by rye unless 
you let it get ripe. It does not supply 
nearly as much nitrogen as the legume 
crops. 

“Cover crops should be allowed to get 
as ripe as possible. If you plow under 
too soon, you kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. You can supply all th 
necessary elements to the soil with com- 
mercial fertilizer except humus. \W‘ 
have adopted a policy of cover crops 
almost entirely on the farm, and grow 
just as good crops by plowing under 
cover crops as with bernyard manur 


| if we supplement with a little commer- 
| cial fertilizer. 


“This takes more ground, of course 
We have used soybeans and by their ust 


| it is possible to get along with a two- 


year rotation, but we use three—wheat 
clover, and truck crops. This year w 
grew 275 bushels of potatoes to the acre 
without any fertilizer and very little 
spraying. We had 20 acres that yielded 
5,500 bushels of potatoes. 

“T am of the opinion that the mor 
you plow your land the better it is for 
it. I plow twice a year if possible. | 
have seen it stated by some that in th 
fall when you plow under your cover 
crop late in August or the first of Sep- 
tember, you should plow 3 or 4 inches 
deep, sow to rye, and then replow again 
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I have tried it and abandoned it. If 

your land is well drained, or is a sandy 

subsoil you can get by very well, but if 

your land is heavy you will find in the 
pring when you go to plow that the 

land you plow under will stay wet and 
gry until almost July.” 

\s I went with Roebuck over his farm 
nd saw his fields of sweet and English 
lover ready to turn under and his splen- 
lid prospects for large and profitable 


ields of truck and field crops, it was | 
ident to me that cover crops must | 


play a more important role in the future 
in maintaining soil fertility and bumper 
ields in Middlewest agriculture. 


War on Fake Remedies 
MB eis 


are no known drug reme- 


dies for contagious abortion in cat- | 


tle, hog cholera, influenza of hogs, 


horses, and other animals, tuberculosis 


of cattle and poultry, distemper of dogs, 


cats and. foxes, heaves of horses, bacil- | 
. . . | 
lary white diarrhea of chickens, fowl 


cholera, roup or diphtheria, chicken pox, 
ind blackhead of turkeys.”’ This is the 
consensus of present-day reliable veteri- 
nary medical opinion, according to Dr. 
P. B. Dunbar, assistant chief of the food, 
drug and insecticide administration, 


United States department of agriculture. | 


The United States Government is 


actively working to rid the market of | 


worthless concoctions which are being 
sold to the extent of millions of dollars. 
While these so-called remedies are 
usually harmless, they give a false sense 
of security. As a result, strong sanita- 
tion programs and proper treatment is 
not adopted until heavy loss is suffered. 

Furthermore, strict supervision of the 
claims of remedy manufacturers is being 
exercised. There are many reputable 
concerns making remedies that have 
real value. Unconsciously at times claims 
that cannot be substantiated are made 
for these medicines. 


For Better Service 


TH business of manufacturing and 
selling anti-hog-cholera serum in- 
volves difficulties not common in other 


SUCCESS 





work. This disease tends to run in | 


cycles; consequently, there are many 
years when business is certain to be un- 
satisfactory. When an outbreak of 


cholera occurs there is urgent demand | 


for more serum than any concern cares 
to hold in storage for such an emergency. 

A recent merger of several serum com- 
panies with nation-wide distribution, 
should make available in any part of 
the country, adequate supplies of serum 
at any time. Furthermore, a more ex- 
tensive study of improved methods will 
be possible. Other biologics for livestock 
will also be made. 

There are now reputable concerns in 
sufficient numbers to form a real line of 
defense against diseases of livestock. 
Provided livestock raisers do their part 
in practicing sanitation and disease pre- 
vention, the enormous toll of disease 
can be greatly reduced. There is now 
little excuse for patronizing the quack. 


The immunization of suckling pigs 
against hog cholera is discussed in 
farmers’ bulletin 834-F, which may be 
obtained free from the United States 
department of agriculture, W ashington, 
D. C. Other details concerning hog 
cholera are also given. 
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The Champlin Refining Company announces 
with pride its latest product,—a gasoline that 
is changed to suit each season. Buy Champlin 
“‘Four-One-O” in the spring and you will find 
Order it 
in the summer and you will find it altered to 


it the precise fuel for the weather. 


cope with the increased temperatures. 


so on into fall and winter. 


burning gasoline. 


rest assured that the 


FARMING 


é o be 


year ~ round 
motor fuel for your 
cars and Trucks ..+++ 


The only things 
that remain the same with “4-1-0” Gaso- 
line are: The name, which will be Champlin 
“4-1-0” the year ’round, and: The end point, 
which will be 410, insuring an extra-dry, all 
The motorist who uses 
Champlin *‘4-1-0” throughout the year, may 
gasoline in his tank is 
exactly keyed to his motor, at all times. 
Begin the use of Champlin “4-1-0” today. 


Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla. 
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Cuticura Soap 


Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency. Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with full directions. 


Address: “‘“Cuticura,” Dept. E, Malden, Mass. 
tink Sait tiallnalmlthtnadle inet tbt ntti Sins Bont: he. ln 





Bone Spav 


Nomatter how old the case, 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 


Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone en » $2.80 a Bettic 
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ill All Flie 
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cheap. Lasts allsea- 











s! THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 
attracts and 





son. Made of metal, 
can’t ~~ or tip over; 
i not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upor 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


~~ dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, Brook N. ¥. 
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A part of the Hansen herd on pasture. 


The producers also get some grain 








Silage and Summer Feeding 


HEN a herd of purebred and 

grade Jersey cows averages 

more than 500 pounds of but- 
terfat one year, there may be an ele- 
ment of luck in it; but, when this same 
herd comes right back the second year 
and lays down a better average than it 
did the year before, the reason is de- 
cidedly out of the class of luck. 

In 1924-25, 13 cows in the herd of 
Carl P. Hansen of Menominee county, 
Michigan, averaged 295.4 pounds of 
butterfat. The next year, after the 
four boarders vamoosed and two likely 
heifers came along, the record for 1925- 
26 production averaged 442 pounds of 
butterfat. In 1926-27, production 
crawled up to 500.8 pounds of butterfat 
and during the year which ended on the 
first of December last, the average for 
the 11 cows was exactly 507.2 pounds of 
butterfat! 

Menominee county is on the western 
edge of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
It borders Wisconsin from which it is 
separated by a narrow band of water 
called the Menominee River. This is 
often called “‘cut-over country”’ and the 
country that those who do not know 
better think of as the land of wilderness 
and Indians. Little do they know that 
there are 2,000 farms in Menominee 
county, some of them very good ones, 
as we shall presently see. 

I was in the office of Karl Knaus, 
superintendent of the Upper Peninsula 
School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics at Menominee, on some other 
business, when he said: 

“Let’s go by way of Carl Hansen’s; 
he has a herd that has done better than 
500 pounds of butterfat two years in 
succession and I know you would enjoy 
stopping there a bit.’’ We did, and I did. 

After winding our way in and out, 
over roads flanked on the raises with 
white birch and poplars and in the 
swamps by cedars and tamaracks, we 
finally turned up a long lane. The house 
is a good frame, but the barn gave no 
hint of the surprise inside. It was a bank 
barn with two sections; the lower part 





By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


of logs, the upper part of frame. Inside, 
feeding the cows, was the owner, Carl 
Hansen—Carl P. Hansen to be exact. 
In this country where Hansens are 
legion, you have to use all kinds of pre- 
fixes and suffixes and go-betweens in 
order to distinguish the Hansen you 
have in mind. 

When I looked inside that log barn, 
I got the surprise of the week—cows 


with udders like dispans, those jumbo . 


dishpans in which they used to wash the 
dishes at old Club D. But, of course, 
you must expect large udders on cows 
that shell out more than 500 pounds of 
butterfat per year. 

These are registered and grade Jer- 
seys with one cow that showed unmis- 
takable signs that a Holstein bull has 
come in somewhere and tangled the 
branches of the old family tree. 

Hansen is strong for cow-testing asso- 
ciations—beg pardon, I should have 
said herd improvement association work. 
Certainly when a man can get rid of four 
unproductive cows in a single year, he 
has saved himself a lot of ‘‘thank you” 
labor. The records at the end of the first 
year showed that the herd had averaged 
295.7 pounds of butterfat for 13 cows. 
Four of these cows, having classified 
themselves as boarders, hit the chute 
and in their place were put two produc- 
ing heifers. The next year, from two less 
cows and including these two heifers, 
the Hansen cow average was pushed up 
to 442 pounds per cow. 


S Bae next year, better feeding again 
being practiced, the production of 
the cows was brought up to an average 
of 500.8 pounds of butterfat; and last 
year he raised it to 507 pounds of butter- 
fat to the cow. 

I should say that Hansen has made 
dairy cow feeding both an art and a 
science. You can use words to describe 
a science but not an art because art in 
a sense of proportions and personified 
common sense defies description. But 
here goes, the best words possible, be- 
cause many dairymen are striving for 





the art that this man has achieved. 

However, before I do this, let me 
sketch in the background of crops grown 
last year: 

The scene: A 260-acre farm in the 
cut-over country, of which about 60 
acres are cleared. Hansen came to this 
farm 19 years ago, straight from the old 
sod. What sod? If you know your spell- 
ing well enough, you know at the outset 
for ‘‘sen’”’ denotes the Danish. 

There are two 10 x 30 silos attached 
to this log-frame barn and he usually 
grows nine or ten acres of corn to fill 
these two silos. In addition, last year 
he grew 14 acres of alfalfa hay—nice, 
leafy, green stuff it was—and moreover, 
ten acres of oats, three acres of potatoes, 
six acres of meadow, eight acres of swect 
clover for pasture with four acres of just 
hay (which means, not alfalfa). 


S° YOU see he has as the backbone of 
his cow ration, the silage of which 
he gives each cow about 30 pounds a 
day, and alfalfa hay of which he gives 
only a feed at noon. I say about ad- 
visedly because the art. of feeding in 
Hansen’s practice is to measure out to 
each cow in proportion to whrat her 
digestive apparatus will stand. He 
hasn’t had a cow off feed in more than 
two years. When you know that he 
feeds up cull potatoes and other farm 
waste and is also a heavy feedef of high- 
protein concentrates, that means quite 
a lot. 

In the winter he feeds a 16 to 18 per- 
cent protein ration which is made by 
mixing up one-third oats and two- 
thirds of a regular 24 percent protein 
feed. Hansen has learned that if a dairy- 
man wants production, and that is the 
basis upon which cows are profitable, he 
must not forget that the animals need 
grain in summer as well as winter. 
“There are only four to six weeks in the 
summer when a cow can get all the 
roughage she needs from the grass.” 

So his practice now is to feed a 12 to 
14 percent protein ration in the summer 

[| Please turn to page 54 | 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘Watch her lay into it! 


When you turn her loose 


with a filling of Quaker State! 

















ILL your tractor with Quaker State Tractor 

Oil, then tackle the hardest job you can 

lay on to! Notice the pep she has! Watch 
how smoothly she keeps purring for hour after 
hour ... and watch how that oil stands up! 
Man! ... you’re using tractor /ubrication that’s 
made for the job! 


Yes, sir! Quaker State Tractor Oils are spe- 
cialized for the job of keeping a tractor in fighting 
shape ... specialized for that job by Quaker State 
Engineers who know the lubrication needs of 
every make of tractor... who know the kind of 
lubrication your tractor must have! 


That’s one reason why Quaker State will give 
your tractor the sweetest lubrication it ever en- 
joyed! Here’s another... 


Every gallon of Quaker State Specialized 
Tractor Oil is made from the finest crude oil the 
world produces . . . 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude... 
three times that of the crudes from which or- 


the value of which is two or 


dinary oils are made! 


Let your tractor prove the difference! Get a 
drum of Quaker State today ... and your tractor 
will tell you that Quaker State is the oil it waris, 
the kind of lubrication it needs! 


For your automobile . . 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State Motor Oil, super-refining removes 
the quart of non-lubricating material found in every gallon of ordinary oil. And in 
its place you get a quart of the finest /ubricant— an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


tree 


Refined from 100% 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY 
Om City, PA. 





pure Pennsylvania 


Grade Crude 
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They come 
They see 
They buy 





1% hp.”Z” Engine 


N?°t in years has there been put 
on the market a 1/4 hp. engine 
so radically new and different in de- 
sign, so remarkable in its compact- 
ness, simplicity and all-round supe- 
riority of performance, as this new 
“Z."" It is a crowning achievement 
of Fairbanks- Morseengineers. Thou- 
sands of engine users have welcomed 
it—have bought it on sight. 


Only by actually seeing this en- 
gine at your dealer’s—in full opera- 
tion—can you appreciate its many 
remarkable advantages. You will 
like it for the smaller space it occu- 
pies; for its completely enclosed 
construction, forever safe from the 
weather; its self-oiling feature; its 
two-belt pulleys; its extreme simplic- 
ity; its ignition system. It has the 
F-M Type ‘‘R’”’ magneto, self-lubri- 
cating, water, dust and oil proof, 
and famous for easier starting, 
greater all-round dependability. 


Big in value—low in price—guar- 
anteed—and with easy terms. See 
the “Z’’ demonstrated at your F-M 
dealer’s. Other new “‘Z” engines in 
3, 5, 744 hp. Mail the coupon for 
full information. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Fairbanks - Morse “Every Line 





Products a Leader” 
al ———_ eee ee ee 
i i 
1 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. 8121 1 
jy 9900S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 1 
i Ww th _ ) obligation send free description ! 
! f F-M “Z"’ Engines. : 
i 
! Name 
! 
iddre R.F.D. 1 
i 1 
i Town 1 
i 1 
§ Coun State : 
i 
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SUCCES 


| feeds at the 











SFUL FARMING 
Price Trends for Feeds 


ARMERS who use concentrates in 

their feeding ration may often save 
considerable money by buying their | 
right time. This, it will be | 
agreed, isa statement that is true, but it | 
will also be agreed that it is a difficult 
matter to pick the right time to buy. 

The record of feed prices shows that 
there is no particular time of the year 
which one can point to which is the best 
time to buy every year. In fact, the 
prices for various kinds of feed appear 
to have price trends quite independent 
of one another. 

The best one can do is to survey the 
situation for a number of years and | 
note those periods during the year | 
which are usually a good time to buy | 
feed and a poor time to buy feed. 

We may take bran first. Here we | 
find that the months of June, Septem- | 
ber, and October have been the months 
when it has usually paid to buy bran. In 
22 of the past 30 years this was true, 
while in 8 of the 30 years it was not 
true. On the average, a person would 
have saved about two dollars per ton by 
buying in June, September, or October. 
Some years he would have made only a 
few cents a ton, and in other years as 
high as $10 a ton. But on the average, 
taking into consideration the eight years 
he would have lost by buying during 
these months, his saving would have 
been about two dollars a ton. 








HE cottonseed meal market does not 

have as definite a trend as the bran 
market and one cannot point to a period 
during the year when the chances are as 
favorable to make a saving as in the case 
of bran. The cottonseed meal market 
is dominated largely by the size of the 
cotton crop and this makes it important | 
to keep in mind the size of the cotton 
crop in deciding when to purchase sup- 
plies of cottonseed meal. 

In the past 30 years we have had 17 
cotton crops which may be classed as 
small cotton crops and 14 years of large 
cotton crops. In 1lofthe 17 small crop 
years, we have had an advance in prices 
from March to August, while in 9 of the 
14 large crop years we have had an ad- 
vance. But, in only 5 of the large cotton 
crop years was the advance from March 
to August more than $1 per ton, while 
in 10 of the small crop years the advance 
was more than $1 per ton. 

In small cotton crop years, it has then 
usually paid to purchase cottonseed 
meal in February or March. 

The price of cornmeal, however, 
fluctuates with the price of corn and 
here the periéd from October to March 
is usually the low period. The price of 
cornmeal tends to lag behind the price 
of corn, but the two follow the same 
general trend. This trend is quite gener- 
ally known and the factors which affect 
corn prices are so well understood that 
these need not be dwelt upon here. 

The market for linseed oilmeal 
usually weak from March to June. Here 
again, as in the case of bran, a person 
would have made an average saving of 
about two dollars per ton by buying 
during these months as compared with 








is 


| the months of November and Decem- 


ber. 

In the gluten feed market the low 
time is usually in the months of March, 
April, and May. Here the average sav- | 
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Young Men 
Learn to Fly/ 


= the pilot’s seat of the plane that passe %, 
overhead sits a young man like yourself— 
except that he has learned to fly. To him 

aviation is offering new and bigger oppor- | 
tunities. You,too,mayshareinthegrowth | 
of this new industry. Learn how. Send for | 
this new FREE book, “Aviation—What It 
Means To You.”’ This book describes with- 
out exaggeration the opportunities which 
aviation brings. Also tells all about the va- 
rious courses offered by this national sys- 
tem of flying schools which are owned and 
directed by the Universal Aviation Corpo- 
ration. Send for copy of this book today. 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS | 


abertson Flying School, Saint Louis, fo. 
Mid-Plane Flying Sch’!, Minneapolis, Mian. 
Porterfield Fiying Sch’!, Kansas City, Kan, 
Braniff Flying Sch’1, Oklahoma City, Ok. # 
Universal Flying Sch’!, Rochester, Minn. 
Universal Flying Sch’l, Memphis, Tenn. 
Universal Flying Sch’l, St. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying Sch’l, Cleveland, O. 
Egyptian Flying Sch’}, Marion, Ill. 
Universal Flying Schools, Central 
Ave Airport, Wichita, Kar 





















Unrversat Aviation ScHoois 
1058-67 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your book “‘Aviation—Whiat 
It Means To You.” I am interested in taking a 








O) Flying OO Mechanic’s () Business Course 
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~10 Months to Pay LE 
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RANGER RADIO 
SAVE $25 to S100 


All Electric With 

Dynamic Speaker 

Screen Grid Tubes 
Neutrodyne Circuit. 
Many Models—some as 
low as $40. Licensed under 
RCA and Hazeltine pat- 
ents. For 30 years we have 
used the name “‘Ranger”’ 
for Precision Products. 


Liberal Discount in Towns Where 
We Have No Exclusive Dealer 


A d Write for catalog and marvelous 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


new introductory ofter—easy terms 


Cycle Co., Dept. H-123, Chicage 





My Straight Line Factory to pore 
selling plan cuts costs way down— 


ves you -y = of 
money on Farm 
Poultry Fence, Gates, Steel Posts. 

7 Rarb Wire. 


Paint. Stoves, 


Roofi 
et Separators. 


Feeters. F es, 
ires, etc, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
See my new low Freight pa poi id prices 
24 hour service.—Jim B 
The Brown Fence aw Wire Co. 
y Dept. 2203 Cleveland, 











ELECTRIC Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit avy skein oraxle. ELE 
TRICLow Wheel aly Farm 
Trucks save 4 
high lifts. 
Write for SS i 
Free Cat- 
= to- 
da 


Electric Wheel Co. 50 ElmSt., Quincy, lil 
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ing in price by buying in May as com- 
pared with December would have been 
about three dollars per ton. 

What has been said about feed prices 
should not be taken to mean that these 
particular feeds are recommended for a 
feeding ration. That is a different mat- 


ter. Those who use concentrates are 





constantly comparing the cost of one | 
feed with another and when one feed is | 


high as compared with another, make 
substitutions. 

It must also be remembered that 
there is no best time to buy the various 
feeds every year. 
has merely been given to point out the 
periods during the year which are usual- 
ly the most favorable to buy feeds.— 
k. A. Stokdyk. 


For Better Feeding 


Jw INCREASE in the average put- 
terfat production from 18.4 pounds 
in October to 30.5 pounds in November 
was secured by J. Harold Hutsell of 


What has been said | 


Randolph county, Missouri, by feeding | 


a better balanced ration to his herd of 
Guernsey cows. The October ration was 
nubbins and soybean hay with the cows 
running on pasture. At the recommen- 


dation of County Agent Frank Stonner, | 
the ration was changed to the following | 


mixture: 
crushed oats, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 
100 pounds, and cottonseed meal, 100 
pounds. 

To this was.added 2 percent steamed 
bonemeal and 1 percent salt. After feed- 
ing this ration a month the production 
came up to 30.5 pounds of butterfat. 
Another month of feeding the same ra- 
tion brought the average for the herd to 
41.4 pounds. Part of the December in- 
crease was attributed to the freshening 
of one cow. However, none of the cows 
freshened between October and Novem- 
ber tests. 

Hutsell’s figures show the profits that 
come from investing an additional sum 
in a good ration. While feeding the un- 
balanced ration in October the income 
above feed costs for the month was 
$39.30. The change in the ration brought 
the income above the cost of feed up to 
$78.88. This is an increase of 88 percent 
due to proper feeding. The income above 
feed costs climbed on up to $103 in De- 
cember. 

Hutsell is sold not only on the idea of 
feeding a balanced ration; he believes 
just as strongly in breeding for cattle 
with the capacity for economical pro- 
duction. To this end he purchased in 


November a purebred Guernsey bull, | 


ground corn, 500 pounds; | 





Royal Raider of Macoma, whose dam | 


has a record of 10,512.3 pounds of milk 
containing 554.86 pounds of butterfat as 
a 3-year-old.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Prices of Purebred Dairy Cattle 


STEADY to higher prices were paid 
‘J for purebred dairy cattle last year 
than in 1927. This includes the five 
major breeds. Of the 17,136 animals 
reported, 90 percent were sold by private 
treaty and 10 percent at auction. 

The information was collected by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Detailed re- 
ports covering each breed and age classi- 
fication may be had on request from 
this bureau. They are of great interest 
to any student of breed development. 
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Holds Five Cans of Milk 

















Weatherprcof Covers Available 











With your products in a Kari-Keen 
there's COMFORT in the car 


Here’s the space you need so often! Room for a 
crate of chickens; boxes of fruit; five cans of milk or 
cream; groceries from town; machines and repair parts. 

Just swing open your Kari-Keen Luggage Karrier 
and you have 7% to 8% square feet of space in which 
to pile a big load of products and supplies. All the room 
inside the car is left for you and your family’s comfort. 


Used open or closed. Has all the attractiveness of 
a built-in trunk. Steel construction with brilliant 
chromium trimmings; finished in black or, at slight 
additional cost, beautiful lacquer colors to match any 
model. Made for all cars since 1925. Sold interna- 
tionally. Ask your car dealer to show you the Kari- 
Keen Luggage Karrier. 


KARI-KEEN MFG. CO., Inc. 
2103 East 7th St. Sioux City, Iowa 














Wholesale Mills-to- You Savings 
The ASHTON, 6 rooms, sun room, bath 





Get our Low Delivered Price 


























Be your new farm home direct from 
our huge mills at wholesale. Get 
the full benefit of our rock-bottom prices: Write or wire for details. 


SEND FOR 


Build it yourself! You get free architecture, easy-to-follow plans 
and instruction. You profit by our experience with over 200,000 
building jobs. Many home-builders save $2000 by our plan. 

We furnish highest quality materials for a complete home as 
specified, machine-sawed, notched and ready for exact fitting on the 
job. Saves 30% in labor and 18% lumber waste. Satisfaction 
guaranteed by resources exceeding 3 million dollars. 

Gordon-Van Tine homes have finest appointments, such as 
oak floors throughout, linen closets, medicine cases, phone nooks, 
clothes chutes, built-in features and colorful deluxe kitchens. Enjoy 

ear-round comfort: Thermo-Sealed insulation saves 14 fuel cost. 
You get these and other outstanding modern features without addi- 
tional cost because of extraordinary savings in our 5 huge mills. 

Get Free Book of 100 Home Plans. Tear out this ad, write your 
name and address on the margin, and mail to us. 


Gordon-Van Tine 


World’ s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1383 GORDON ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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De Laval 

















The World’s ¢« e 
¢ « Best Cream 
Separator « « ¢ 


Two Lines of De Lavals 


HERE are now two complete lines 


of De Laval Separators: the De 

Laval “Golden” Series for the man 
who wants the best—the De Laval 
“Utility” Series, a separator equally good 
in skimming efficiency and service, differ- 
ing only in several features which have 
nothing to do with its skimming efficiency, 
but selling at a lower price. 


Free trial « «+ Trade allowances 
on old separators - - Sold on easy 
monthly installments. « + + + « 

See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
re a 
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Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liber lan. 


Send for free ca telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Se; tor with its wonderful NEW 
features. 


many 
rite at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


2843 West 19th $ LA Depet 28s" r Iinots 
3445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Call” 























HEAVES 3 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full share of work. 

is toll cotan in oot see eee 
u ue in w or in m t 

FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE Pow crs 


($1.00 per 





° ). factory 
money back. Aji fire tonic to 
ow ates wedb One build UP sundae 
new treat for many di Tite today. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Silos and Summer Feeding 
[Continued from page 50] 


on pasture, with silage, too, if it lasts 
that long. This is made by mixing up 
ground oats with a less quantity of the 
regular purchased protein—18 percent, 
for example. During the winter, the 
cows are given a pound to each three 
pounds of milk while in the summer it is 
widened some, a pound for each five 
pounds of milk. Big cows get big feed; 
little cows get little feed; dry cows get 
fed plenty; fresh cows get fed sparingly 
at first; and wet cows get all that his 
previous knowledge of them shows they 
will take care of nicely. “A cow is a 
producing unit,” said Hansen, “and 
there is no sense of keeping her running 
on a half shift.’’ 

To show that he is also sensible to the 
benefits of good breeding, he now has 
heading his herd a 6-year-old bull which 
is a good looker, too—one Ibsen’s Chief’s 
Emblem out of Sophie’s Emblem’s Sun- 
shine, which to those who understand 
Jersey pedigrees, means quality in an- 
cestry. 

Looking up the yearly summaries in 
the herd improvement association books, 
I ran across some data which will con- 
vince any silo-owning dairyman that he 
should not be seduced by this ‘‘corn on 
the stalk is worth more than silage in 
the silo” talk that is periodically set 
afloat by the crackerbox dairy gentry. 

In 1925-26, the feed cost of butterfat 
in this herd was 23 cents per pound, the 
feed cost of each hundredweight of milk 
was $1.09, while the return for each 
dollar spent for feed was $2.51. The 
silos were full. 

Going into the next year, 1926-27, 
with full silos, the feed cost of butterfat 
again was 23 cents a pound and $1.18 a 
hundredweight for the milk with a re- 
turn from each dollar spent for feed of 
$2.66. 

But the next year, 1927-28, the silage 
ran out. And, behold! The feed cost of 
each pound of butterfat went up to 25 
cents, each hundredweight of milk cost 
$1.16 for the feed that made it, and the 
return for each dollar spent for feed was 


but $2.22! 


The Hansens sell butter to private 
customers. They are making money 
and their experience demonstrates that 
it isn’t handsome barns nor handsome 
cows that determine profits but rather 
breeding, weeding, and commonsense 
feeding. 


Stop Wheat Smut Now 
[Continued from page 12] 


germinate together and infection is con- 
sequently more likely to take place. 
Under cool temperatures the wheat seed- 
ling remains in a stage where infection 
may take place for a longer period of 
time. From the standpoint of soil tem- 
peratures we can say that the weather 
does affect the development of smut. If 
the spores or ‘seeds’ of smut are not 
present, however, or if seed is thoroly 
treated, then there can be no smut de- 
veloped regardless of what the weather 
may be like. 

Altho early seeded fall wheat is less 
likely to develop smut one must con- 
sider the danger of Hessian fly damage 
on fields seeded before the “date of safe 





seeding.’ Just as is so often the case 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 





to Go into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh’ Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. H-18-SHW FREEPORT, ILL. 




















AGENTS: *15 a Day 


If you want to make $15 profit a day 
and get a new Ford Tudor Sedan 
free of cost, send me your name 
QUICK. I'll make you the most 
amazing offer you ever received — 
the same proposition I made Van 
Allen. He now reports profits of more 
than $100 a week. Karnath accepted 
my offer—he cleared $20.35 first 5 hours. 
Tyler makes $30 to $35 a day! Hun- 
dreds of others making big money. 


New Ford Tudor Sedan FREE 
No experience, no cogital needed. You simply act as my 
Representative and look after my interests in your lo- 
cality. Earnings start at once. Send no money 
ust your name. I'll give you full details 
‘Il also tell you how to get a Ford Tudor 
free of cost. Write today—-NOW. 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
2225 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Salesmen Wanted 


We can use a few good salesmen 
with cars. If you are interested, 
please write us stating experience 
in sales work. Applicants 
accepted will be given adequate 
training that should qualify 
them to make money. 
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Des Moines t=: 
F 0 E safer, cheaper way to harvest 
corn, cane or kaffir. One man 


with one horse can cut and shock f:om 4 to 6 acres 
a day. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
A rich man’s corn harvester at a poor man’s 
rice. Illustrated Catalog Free. Dept. 1, 
rocess Harvester Co., lina, Kansas 


Iowa 














HARVESTER * 
quicker, 





Inventors—We Build Models 


Send us your rough idea.Our Master 

- TOOL = Mechanics will develop it for you in- 

to apractical working Model. Thirty 

years successful experience doing 

this very thing. Best shop equipment. Expert Advice 
Confidential service guarant . Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet ‘“‘The Road To Success’’. 
CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. BE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

er, Worms. Most for cost. 

Two cans ee for 

Heaves or money back. §1.2° 

om per can, Dealers or by msi!. 

The Newton Remedy Cr 
Toledo, Ohie. 








NEWTON'S 
Oompound 
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with farm problems the avoidance of 
one thing may lead to trouble with an- 
other. 


Since all wheat cannot be seeded early | 


and since no one can predict what the 
weather will be, the safe thing to do is 


to treat the seed wheat and thereby play | 


safe. Either formaldehyde or copper 
carbonate may be satisfactorily used. 
Where a man is familiar with the use of 
formaldehyde and has had good success 
with it in treating seed, then the sensible 
thing to do would seem to be to continue 
to use it. Otherwise it is suggested that 
the new method of using copper car- 
bonate dust be used. This treatment con- 
sists simply of thoroly dusting 2-3 


ounces of the copper carbonate powder | 


over each bushel of seed wheat by using 
a homemade barrel mixer or a commer- 
cial treating machine. 

The copper carbonate method has 
several advantages over the use of for- 
maldehyde, Sometimes where careless 
help is used they may, by using ineorrect 
methods and amounts, injure the germi- 
nation of the seed. Occasionally formal- 
dehyde when purchased may have lost 
its strength and fail to do the work. 
Sometimes formaldehyde-treated seed 


when sown in a dry soil fails to germi- | 


nate well. 

On the other hand, there is no chance 
to hurt the germination of seed wheat 
by using too much copper carbonate 


dust. It is a dry treatment and can be | 


done anytime. The seed may be sown 
at once or stored for future use. It is 


easy and cheap to apply as two men can | 


easily treat 30 to 40 bushels in an hour 


at a cost of about 3 cents a bushel for | 


the material. 

The success of the copper carbonate 
treatment depends on thoroly coating 
each kernel. Some farmers have tried 
to treat wheat by mixing it over and 
over in a bin, a wagon box, or in the 


drill. This will not prove satisfactory | 


and should not be tried. 


Copper carbonate dust is very fine 


and if breathed into the lungs may make 
one sick. It is, therefore, advisable to 
work out in the open where the breeze 
can carry off the dust. A dust mask, if 
available, is a good thing to wear, or a 
damp cloth tied over the nose will help 
materially. The treated grain is poison- 
ous and should not be fed or milled. 
Copper carbonate can be bought in 
two forms from practically any drug- 
gist, one having about 20 percent and 
the other about 50 percent of copper. 
These cost approximately 25 and 40 
cents a pound respectively. Both seem 
to work equally well altho somewhat 
more than 2 ounces of the diluted form 
ght well be used, say from 242 to 3 
ounces per bushel. It is very difficult to 
get more than 3 ounces of dust to stick 
to a bushel of wheat and if an excess 
Is or may cause trouble in clogging 
the dri 8 
There is no question that seed treat- 
ment if correctly done controls smut in 


small grains. The copper carbonate | 


method is recommended for wheat, being 

less effective for oats and barley, altho 
some farmers have used it with good 
success even on these crops. 

It is hoped that in a few years high- 
yielding, smut-resistant varieties of 
wheat will be available. Many experi- 
ent stations are now working to de- 
velop this sort of a wheat and several of 
the stations have already made consid- 
frable headway along this line. 
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“ths rabbits simply 
can’t escape the certainty of a Peters 
shot string. There is a difference in 
the quality of different makes of 


ammunition .. . 


and the proof of 
superiority is not hard to establish. 
Write us (or use the coupon) for an 
amazing free booklet entitled “What 
Happens After The Shot Is Fired”. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. H-32 


New York CINCINNATI, OHLO San Francisco 


The 
Peters 
Cartridge 
Company 
Dept. H-32, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy 
of your free booklet, 
“What —— After the 
Shot Is Fired 


Name 





Address 








, 

























AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


















AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 












VERY large part of the water pumped for 
live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home, 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will! put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 

The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 


in a ba ve enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
Se, sales are the best evidence of superiority. 
For further information 


see your local AERMOTOR 
dealer or write 


AERMOTOR Co., 9500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Branch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Sekland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
———— 


RR I rn: 











Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
soothing, healing pads. 

Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholls 









Zino-pads ise 
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A battery of colony houses on an Indiana farm 














The Worst Mistakes 


ANY fine, promising pullets 
M on the general farm are 

spoiled during the hot sum- 
mer months thru wrong methods or lack 
of attention. If we will only remember 
that these pullets are going to be the 
dollar makers for us next fall and winter, 
it will check us up on our work. 

That Successful Farming readers might 
have the very best help regarding their 
growing stock during the summer, the 
editor sent me to James E. Rice, of 
Cornell, one of the best known poultry 
authorities in the country. A genial, 
friendly man he is, known to thousands 
as “Jimmie” Rice. 

“What are the worst mistakes which 
are made with the average farm flock 
of growing pullets?” I asked him. 

“There are several ways in which the 
average growing flock is handicapped,” 
he answered. ‘Poor sanitation and in- 
correct feeding are probably the two 
worst. Of course to have success with 
the pullets there must be good breeding 
stock behind them. Every chick, like 
every child, has the right to be well 
born. Then after the breeding, comes 
the incubation, which is of about equal 
importance. Next, the chicks must have 
clean, comfortable brooding which re- 
quires a good deal more attention than 
it is ordinarily given.” 

“What must be done to assure good 
sanitation?” I asked. 

“There is a good deal being written 
and said on this subject,” he answered, 
“that means very little. After all, it is 
easy enough to tell when conditions are 
sanitary if one will use a little common 
sense. Naturally, houses should be kept 
clean and disinfected. During the hot, 
muggy weather when lice and mites 
breed prolifically, the cleaning will have 
to be done more often. 

“Watch the drinking vessels to see 
that they do not get slimy and filthy, 


By HAYDN S. PEARSON 


for this is one of the worst places for the 
spread of disease. If the soil around the 
drinking places gets wet, it is best to 
either change the vessels to a new loca- 
tion, or else dig out the wet soil and fill 
in with clean sand. 

“Another point is to watch out for 
moldy feeds. If it rains and the mash 
gets wet, it doesn’t take long before it 
starts to ferment. Sometimes the hard 
grains also will begin to mold, if they 
happen to contain an excess of moisture. 
The food should be watched carefully 
during the summer months. 

“One of the most common faults on 
the average farm is not giving the grow- 
ing stock enough ventilation at night. 
They are out in the fresh air all day, but 
at night the pullets are crowded into a 
small, stuffy place. The pullets sweat 
badly, get chilled easily if the weather 
changes, and, after a little of this, they 
look unthrifty. They do not grow well, 
their feathers are rough, and they act 
dumpy and lazy. 

“This is where the open range shelters 
are doing a great work. It gives the 
growing stock a chance to roost in the 
open, and breathe fresh air. Another 
point in favor of these is that they can 
be easily moved to new ground. The 
same ground should not be used oftener 
than once in three years. Besides the 
danger of coccidiosis, there is also the 
danger of worm infestation. This is one 
of our biggest problems today. 


ANOTHES point might be mentioned 
here. That is, teach the young 
stock to roost just as soon as possible. 
It is one good way of preventing their 
crowding into corners at night with the 
subsequent evils of sweating, chilling, 
and smothering. At first put low roosts 
around, and gradually put in higher 
ones. Do not let the pullets stay on the 
floor or ground during the summer.” 





“What do you recommend for feed, 
and have you any preference between 
commercial mash and the home-mixed 
product?”’ was my next question. 

“It is impossible to express an opinion 
as between the advantages and disad- 
vantages of home mixing and the pur- 
chasing of commercial growing mashes,” 
Rice said. ‘But it is comparatively 
easy for anyone to figure out this prob- 
lem for himself. First, figure the cost of 
mixing your own formulas, and the cost 
of the ready-mixed feeds. Then run a 
test to compare the cost and efficiency 
of the rations under actual conditions 
on the individual farms. 


6 lees competition in the making and 
sale of high-quality ready-mixed 
feeds is keener than ever before and is 
resulting in, at least many of the com- 
panies, greatly improving the quality of 
their feeds. The real test of a feeding 
ration, either for young stock or laying 
fowls, is not how fast they grow, but 
how they live and how well they pro- 
duce. This can be settled by a few weeks’ 
test of any feed.”’ 

I wanted to know about the all-mash 
system of feeding. During the past two 
years a great deal of interest has been 
shown in this new idea. If it can be 
worked out satisfactorily, it will cut 
the labor cost down tremendously. 

“We like the all-mash system for the 
first eight weeks,”’ he said in answer 
my question. “Naturally the ration 
must’ be compounded correctly, and 
have all the ingredients necessary [or 
growth. After this period, we use the 
hopper system for both mash and grain. 

“Ts it necessary that the ration con- 
tain milk in some form?” I inquired. 

“Tt isn’t absolutely necessary,” W24 
the answer, “but it is exceedingly desi 
able. And if one has a chance to us 
[ Please turn to page 68 | 
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| ZheReward You 


QL Want 











E WILL send you any of these valuable rewards in return for a small favor. Your 
spare time will earn your first reward. If you would like to have one of them fill out the 
coupon below. Tell us the reward you want and we will send you the CLUTCH PENCIL 
FREE. Please do not ask for pencil unless you are really interested in earning a reward. 








Ingersoll 


Watch 







This is the new Yankee Ingersoll Watch. 
It is a popular low-priced watch and one you 
can be proud of, Just as reliable and accurate 
in timekeeping as the old watch, but much 
better looking. You will find it a useful : 


handy article to own. 


Hamilton Rifle 





An attractive Qarrom and Crokinole 
be a A combination of 57 different games 
1 be played on this board. Complete in- 
tructions are given for playing the games. 
A splendid pastime gameboard, 


Roll Film Camera 





(n Eastman Kodak, guaranteed in every 
y. Easy to take pictures, and great fun 
remember your friends and trips in real 
tures. Just what you will want during 
summer, Easy to get and will last you 
years. 





and going hunting during your spare time. It is easily 
earned and easy to keep in condition. If anything goes wrong with 
it we will have parts to replace, 


25 Piece Dinner Set 





You may earn this beautiful dinner set without expense to yourself. 
It is beautiful, artistically decorated, and made to be extremely service- 
able. Check the coupon and send it today, You will be glad to have this 
and extra set in your home, 


New Zealand Rabbits 


This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, and 
shoots accurately. It*is just the thing you 
will want for shooting sparrows, pigeons 





For a few minutes of your 
time we will send ycu these 
beautiful rabbits. Fine pets 
and a chance to make some 
extra money on the side. 
They are guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition. 


Clutch Pencil Free 





If you are really interested in earning a re- 
ward and will send the coupon soon we will 
send you this pencil as a present. 





Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
This fountain pen is one of the most dependable and serviceable pens we have 
ever seen. It has a well shaped 14-K gold nib and the barrel is unbreakable. 
The pen has an efficient self-filling device and a non-leakable cap. You will be 
well satisfied with the pen. Send coupon today. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Meredith Publishing Company, 
DES MOINES - IOWA 


| SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
| 180 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 
| Dear Sir: j 
I am very much interested in securing the reward I have check 1 below. 
| Please send me complete details of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch 
| Pencil free for promptness. 
__ Roll Film Camera 
| _Ingersoll Watch 
| 
{ 
| 


__Fountain Pen _ New Zealand Rabbits 
___Dinner Set ___Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
Carrom and Crokinole Board 
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RUSH - ABSOL Urey FREE / 





= ON N COUPON—the““$5 ooo” CIRCULAR 
Also FREE giving amazing 125- Picture story of 


The“ Pocket Machine Shop!” 


with its 1-TON POWER-GEAR 
It Outgrips a 40-Lb. Vise! 













, SJ 
The ‘hand-grip’ . ; 
ot.a tiny r band holds 
Enoamatsints S08 Reunarum 
BPOBGBIISAS Fe roteis Power Ge 
PSS 0.0 ES UE che 
An ages Lock-Grip Ratchet Wrench 


hands 
Hands, 
HAIR: 





k,etc. in tight 
No 1, Universal—for ALL Piiers, Nut ent 
Vise and Clamp, Spring-making Work, etc. 


EIFEL-ELhSh, PLERENCH KIT 


(Say “‘Eye-tet—Fiash"’) “‘The T.N.T. of Toois"* 


get Easier, 
ee fo a ie y ¥en 
ible in 1/5 second—in new 24-Ounce Master 
bees the Work of the CJ Sools Wweidning 
60 pounds and Costing $50. 





obiems. Saves many times 
the 4 weeks, Free Triall’’ 


Bi Vacation— All Year Money-Maker 
t’'y Repr’s—Fuil or Pa e. Amazin 
at sight—makes $75 to $2 





weekly all year ‘round. 


Mail Valuable Coupon Above NOW! 














Burns Heal 


swiftly - surely 


The danger of burns is 
ever-present for the man 
on the farm. Don’t risk 
disablement, perhaps for 
life. Unguentine, the fa- 
mous antiseptic surgical 
dressing aids speedy heal- 
ing, prevents infection and 
ugly scars. Buy Unguen- 
tine today. Keep tubes in 
bathroom, kitchen, dairy, 
automobile. At your 
druggist’s, 50¢. 

Send for “What To Do,” 
by M. W. Stofer, M.D. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 


wich, N. Y. Canadian address, 
193 ‘Spadina Ave., Toronto, 





“ at 
“Atas of unguer™ 








In Golden Bags 
Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereals 


Color ang des: 
. 8. S Bacar Oi Office. 


tered U 
sna manufacturers of 
eal and live stock feeds 
of all kinds @ complete Un of feed for poultry, 
. dairy, horses and ‘ail kinds of live stoc 
ways sacked in Golden Bags. of successful users. 
Write f 


NUTRENA: FEED munis. Inc. 
35 Ewing Street Kansas City, Kansas 
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The Worst Mistakes 
{ Continued from page 56 ] 





_ milk economically, and does not, he is | 


missing an opportunity for his own bene- 
fit. Milk contains elements which are 
not found in the ordinary grain and 
meat products.” 

There has also been a good deal of 
talk lately about green foods being un- 
necessary. Some poultrymen are claim- 
ing it is a useless frill. 

“Green food still appears to be neces- 
sary, or at least desirable,’ declared 
Rice. “The right kind of leaf meal may 


| be used as a substitute, but it is diffi- 


cult to find the proper qualities. There 


| are many kinds of green food. Sprouted 


oats, cabbage, alfalfa, clover, and the 


| like are all good. They give succulence 


and bulk to the ration, and help keep 
the digestive system of the growing birds 
in good shape. I have noticed that the 
person who is careful of one detail like 


| this is careful of others. 


“For example, one of the ways in 
which the growing flock on the average 


| farm suffers too frequently is in the lack 


| of drinking water. 





I do not know how 
many times I have seen the water ves- 
sels empty on hot days, and the pullets 
panting with the heat. It is surprising 
how much water a flock of pullets will 
drink. It cannot help but retard them 
if the water supply is insufficient. It is 
one of the best forms of health insurance 
for all ages of poultry to see that there 
is always an abundance of clean drink- 


| ing water. 


“Another detail where there is too 
frequently a slip-up in summer care of 
the growing stock is in not separating 
the cockerels from the pullets. If the 
roosters are allowed to run with the 


| pullets, it means the latter are annoyed 


and their growth hindered. Get rid of 


| the cockerels at broiler age, and if some 





are kept for fall, see to it they are kept 
separate from the future layers. 


ON’T THINK just because some 
of the necessary vitamins are 
found in the direct rays of the sun 


that the pullets should be kept out in | 


the hot sun all summer. Be sure that 
the growing stock has a chance to get 
into the shade without going into the 
buildings. If the open air shelters are 








used, this solves the problem, but if | 


there are no bushes or trees, an arti- 
ficial shade area should be made. 

“This can be done by setting up a 
framework and covering it with old bur- 
lap or canvas. I have even seen satis- 
factory ones made by using pine or hem- 
lock boughs. But the open air shelters 
are best. It would be a good idea to 
write to your state college for informa- 
tion on building these. They are simple 
and can be made from lumber lying 
around the farm.” 

“When can one start culling to ad- 
vantage?”’ I asked. 

Rice smiled. ‘It’s like trying to an- 
swer the old question—which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Culling should be a 
continuous and never-ending process. 
Start with the egg which goes into the 
incubator or under the hen, and keep it 


| up all along the line to the hen which 
lays the eggs. 





The percentage of cattle infected with | 
tuberculosis has been reduced from four 


in 1922 to two in 1928. 
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GIZZARD CAPSULES 


TRADE MARK AND PATENTS PENDING 
For Worms in Poultry 


This improved method of wor: 
poultry with medicine in an inso 
capsule, carries the correct undi 
dose to the gizzard where it is gr: 
up like a grain of corn and the n 
cine emptied directly into the intest 
upon the worms. Does away with 
danger from absorption in crop, eg t 
and stomach. Rapid in use—400 + 
hour. Many millions used last r 
Sold by dealers. Adult size $1.75 per 
Chick size $1.00 per 100. Less in q 
tity. Samples, full details and 
Poultry Book free on request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 998 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 


SPECIAL! EGG BRED CHICKS 


SEND NO MONEY - WE SHIP C. O. pD. 


Very high quality chicks bred especially for high 
duction. Pure Bred. Shipped C.0.D. 100% Live D 
Carefully selected by experts. 25 50 100 Py 
White Leghorns, Anconas......2.50 4.75 9.00 
Barred, Wh., Buff Rocks; Wh., Silver Laced Wya 

8.C. Reds and Buff Orpingtons 3.00 5.25 10.00 
Jersey Giants; Light Brahmas 4.00 7.75 15.00 sta. 
log Free Book How to raise chicks with each or 


THE ADA HATCHERY, Route 8, ADA, OHI0 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern M inne. 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SEND NO MONEY Exe CHICK 


Just mail ps pA ao aa sie S 











Macks ay malt “yee to- iy 
a ge Fa ban Auconee Gc; Bd. bh. Buff Rocks, W 
Bi ‘Minovess, ‘but Orpingtons, Wyandottes: = C. & R. C. Reds 
Minoreas, 15¢; ixed bid 7c; Heavy mixed, 9c Orders 
for "50 chicks one cent more; 25 chicke one cents more per chik 
Chicks from certified flocks 2c per chick m 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box &, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS Seis. 202 





we Pay 4 Stock 
you following aif you 


jas average 
ites $2 each .32- vegoillustrated as 
zine, tells how to ine gabbite aS A ie 
tells how i ‘or bi; ts ‘or luc re 
QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE Box 1001 , Holmes Park, Missouri 





STROMBERG CHICKS—NOW 


Accredited Stock,Leghorns 8c,Rocks, Reds 1 
10c, Buff Minorcas, Blue Andalusians 12c -» 
White Le angshane. Brahms as l4c, SUPER- 4 
QUALITY ch m heavy laying pedy r4 
greed stock with pre duction r rds up 





3. More and Guaran- 
5days. ‘ Beautiful P k 
STROMBERG ‘POULTRY FARM, Dept. 277, Fort Dodge, lowa 


WHITE LEGHORN oie iousanas fie) eo 


old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 2 
egg contests. Records yt 3: Wr; “7. Catalog and specu! 
price bulletin free. I ship 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 UNION, “GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAK 


Mathis Chicks#7 i 


reeds. Chicks from Blue Ribbon how winner», pedigreed = 
with — high as 311 eggs in one year. 100% live delivery, prepaid, 
CATALOG Fres. Mathis Poultry Farms, Box 147, Parsons, Kan. 















BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO.LIVE 6°. 


vg Certified. Arriv 4 = 
time guaranteed. t FREE CATALOC 
SUPERIOR MATONERY, Box $-17, Wuspaon, mo. 





CHICKS C.0.D 


Get your chicks be 

'* fore paying 1+ best 

breeds; $1.00downplaces laces order— jler—piry post 
man the rest 


Hatchery, 355 West 4th St, Lexington, 1 





Write for our Free Guide Book,""HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 


PATENT of Javention Bleak. Bend model of 


ketch of invention Reasonadis. 


ViCTOR J. EVANS & CO. weodea.tin®’s 








Eggs, Chicke, Fuilets, Sto# 


BUY DIRECT FROM A BREEDER Fee .Chchn Tenet gions 
Cc 
Fairview Watcheryeand Farms, ‘Box F, "Zeeland, Michio 
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839 CONRAD’S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADC 
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The Farm Truck Pays Its Way | 


| Continued from page 9 ] 


farmer whether he owned a truck him- | 
self or hired a commercial hauler. In 
order to secure an estimate of the num- 
ber of owners, the research department 
sent out the following question to a 
number of stockyard companies: 

“Can you make an estimate of the 
percentage of stock carried in farm- 
owned trucks and the percentage car- 
ried in commercially owned trucks?’ 
The answers were: 
farm owned”’; “50 percent farm owned, 
50 percent commercially owned”; “75 
percent farm owned.” 

The Milwaukee Stock Yards Com- 
pany reports that 10 to 15 percent of 
the farmers handle, in their own trucks, 
their livestock for the terminal market. 
Lafayette Union Stock Yards report 50 
percent of the livestock coming by com- 
mercial truckers, 35 percent by farmers 
as a sideline, and 15 percent by farmers 
with their own trucks. 

Altho the data varies considerably, 
it definitely points to the fact that more 
and more farmers are buying trucks. I 
said at the beginning that 21 percent of 
Successful Farming subscribers in the 
Middlewest own their own trucks, and 
that a great many of the others of the 


7,640 answering the questionnaire ex- 


pressed their intention of buying soon. 


It seems that farmers on the whole 
Perhaps | 
one reason may be that there are in- | 


prefer individual ownership. 


imerable uses to which the truck can 
be put on the typical diversified farm— 
ises which are very important to the 


“Eighty percent | 


farmer but not individually worth the | 


ire of a commercial truck. There are 
aulings from one part of the farm to 


mother, there are trips to neighboring | 


iarms which, with team and wagon, 
ould spoil a farmer’s half-day of work. 


‘here are hurried trips to market in | 


rder that he ean take advantage of a 
porary rise in prices. 


B UT THESE are only supplementary 
uses. When the threshing season 
nes around, the trucking of the wheat 

nd oats becomes a part of the thresh- 
g process. Much of the corn is handled 
e same way. A man may watch the 
stock market and in case of wavering 

s sell part of his livestock. Or per- 


ips he waits for reports, and trucks | 


the stock to market farther away where 
tter prices can be obtained. 
Successful Farming readers in ‘the 
lewest own 44 percent of all the 
iarm-owned trucks in the United States. 
hey were the first to express good will 
and confidence toward trucks. The 
truck is a new link between the producer 
i the world’s food and the consumer of 
t food in the densely populated sec- 


0 
th } 
tT 
U 
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Vote. We thank all of you who helped 
is procure the information presented 
above. It was so interesting we felt you 
would like to see ittin print.—Editors. 


Poses 


motion pieture made by the United 
‘tates department of agriculture, Wash- 
gton, D. C. The film requires 30 min- 

tT 4 1 } 4 
ites to show and may be obtained by 
riting the department. No rent is 
| but borrowers pay transportation 
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SFUL FARMING 


EVERY POULTRY RAISER 


will be vitally interested in this test 
with worm-infested birds 


FORTY-SEVEN culls from a flock of worm-infested poultry were 
put on test at our Research Farm at Ashland, Ohio, on April 10th. 


Five of the birds were killed and posted. 


They were found to be 


infested with round worms, tape worms and caeca worms. 


The 42 birds which were left after the post-mortem were divided 
into two flocks and the test ran for 54 days. 


Twenty-two birds were placed in one pen and did not receive any 


treatment for worms. 


20 birds were placed in a second pen and were 


given a standard treatment with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol 
(formerly called Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder). 


The test clearly indicated two things: 


First—that the Ver - mi-trol 


flock treatment is effective and, at the same time, does not sicken 


the birds. 


Second—that it does not interfere with egg production, 


Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol never requires individual handling 


or dosing. 


It is a flock treatment. 


Instead of a single drastic dose of 


something hand - administered to each bird, your flock doctor them- 
selves with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol, which is given in the feed. 


They get not just one, but 20 doses of Ver-mi-trol, which works 


gradually but effectively. 








This pen was not treated 


Pen No. 2 received the Ver-mi-trol 
flock treatment. It contained 2 birds 
less at the start than the top pen, but 
it produced 12 dozen more eggs! Only 
4 birds were lost from this pen. The 
16 remaining birds are shown in the 
picture. They laid 336 eggs during the 
test, averaging 21 eggs to the bird. 
And, during the last five days, they 
laid 37 eggs—against the top pen's 7. 


THIS test clearly indicates that the 
Ver -mi-trol flock treatment not only re- 
duces mortality to the minimum, but 
that it positively does not interfere with 
laying or growth, the two things so 
necessary to profits. In every test with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol we have 
found a marked increase in egg prodction. 


A convenient treatment that the birds 
eat readily. Never drastic nor upsetting. 
No handling of the birds. You simply 
add it to the morning feed. The birds 
do the rest. 


It does not throw your pullets or hens off 
production or cause set-backs to younger birds. 


Notice the results: 














Pen No. 1 was not treated. It contained 
22 birds at the start. 10 died during 
the test. The picture shows the 12 
that were left. This pen laid 192 eggs 
during the test, averaging 16 eggs to 
the bird. During the last five days, the 
entire pen laid but 7 eggs Not only 
had they almost stopped laying, but 
each bird had lost nearly 

weight by the end of 54 days. 


pound in 








Pen treated with Ver-mi-trol 


Watch your flock, especially at this 
season, for unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly 
gait, twisted necks, pale combs and 
wattles, emaciation. When any of these 
troubles appear, it is advisable to kill a 
bird and examine the intestines for worms. 

One thing should be remembered. 
During and after treatment with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Ver-mi-trol, always feed Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min (formerly called 
Pan-a-ce-a). 

DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


formerly called Dr. H 





ess Poultry Worm Powder 
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9 FARMING has prepared a 
wonderful surprise for the Boys and 
Girls this fall—a page all their own for 
every youngster from 3 to 13! 


And it is to bea regular feature EVERY month, 
starting with the September issue. Stories, pic- 
tures, contests, games—all the things that boys 
and girls like best! Edited by Mrs. Lillian Roy, 
famous children’s author, who is a favorite with 


oi youngsters everywhere. 


r\ THIS IS THE FIRST entire page devoted to 
oy the little tots to be established by any monthly 


farm magazine—another step in making Suc- 
cessful Farming of even greater service in the 
C farm home. 


How important it is that our boys and girls have 
the BEST in what they read. Through this 
splendid new feature, they will obtain the best, 
every month in the year, in the way they enjoy 
it most. 


Tell the boys and girls to watch for their own 
page in the big September number. 


If your subscription has expired, or will 
expire soon, renew now so you will re- 
ceive the September issue. Your neigh- 
bors will like Successful Farming, too. 





‘ Suecessful F arming g 


“The Farmer’s Service Station” 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Late Bearing Trees 

E HAVE half a dozen North 

Spy apple trees. The trees ha 
made fine growth and are good, | 
trees but they have been planted 12 
years without producing fruit. Is there 
anything that we can do to bring these 
trees into bearing? Other trees of dif- 
ferent varieties have already bor: 
fruit.—M. T. C., Ohio. 

The Northern Spy does take a con- 
siderable time to come into bearing. It 
is the nature of the variety. However, 
do as little pruning as possible and work 
into the soil around each tree from 5 to 
10 pounds of 16 percent acid phosphate. 
Repeat with 2 or 3 pounds of acid phos- 
phate each year and it might be well to 
cease all cultivation immediately around 
the trees. 


Height For Tables 


Wwe is the proper height for 
tables, sinks, ironing boards, and 
so forth, to make work the very easiest? 
—Mrs. H. P. O., Minn. 

The height of kitchen equipment, in 
order for it*to be comfortable, must 
be arranged with respect to the person 
who is going to use it. However, all 
kitchen equipment should be of such 
height that one standing at the table 
or ironing board may work without 
stooping over or bending: For a tall 
person the height would be greater than 
for a short person, obviously. 

Where two people use the equipment, 
the equipment should be arranged for 
the tall person rather than the short one, 
for it is better for the short one to reach 
over than for the tall one to be com- 
pelled to stoop to do work. Also it is 
possible for the shorter person to stand 
on a low stool or something of that sort, 
or sit on a high stool. 

In arranging equipment, experiments 
in your own kitchen at work, at a table, 
set on blocks if necessary, to arrive at a 
conclusion as to the most convenient 
height for you personally. 


Crop Removal of Fertility 


ILL you please let us know how 

much plant food is removed from 
the soil by corn and also by wheat? 
D. O. H., Nebr. 

Of course the amount of fertility re- 
moved by a crop will depend on the size 
of the crop. The following figures will 
give you, according to the United States 
department of agriculture, the pounds 
of plant food elements in 1,000 pounds 
of dry matter of each of the crops: In 
wheat there will be 23 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 4 pounds of phosphorus, 5.4 pounds 
of potassium, and .5 pound of calcium. 
In the straw there will be 6 pounds ol 
nitrogen, 1.2 pounds of phosphorus, 4.5 
pounds of potassium, and 2.1 pounds of 
calcium per 1,000 pounds. 

In the case of corn the kernels will 
contain per 1,000 pounds of dry matter 
18.8 pounds of nitrogen, 2.8 pounds of 
phosphorus, 3.2 pounds of potassium, .3 
pound of calcium, and the leaves and 
stalks will contain 11.5 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 1.9 pounds of phosphorus, 16 pounds 
of potassium, and 4.3 pounds of calcium. 
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Men—here’s a soap you need on the 
farm. Cleans the —. ir of hands 
that ever fu around A oma “innards” 

of a tractor or greased a wagon “wheel. 
Rubs up more lather in 15 seconds than 
ordinary soap in 60—a lather that even 
hard water can't kill. Gets hands clean! 
Not just “‘surface-clean,” but clean ‘way 
down deep. — and fhexyum. pat as 
easy on your hands as fur-lined gloves— 
because it’s made from the purest of vege- 
table oils. Used by millions of men and 
sold by grocers everywhere. 


Have you tried Lava Soap? 


If not, send this coupon and get 
a Free Sample Cake 


Procter & Gamble ( Dept.S-829) 
hio 


Cincinnati, 

Send me FREE, Sample cake of Lava, 
the hand soap that gets all the dirt and 
grease. 

NOUID «0:00 020-4900d066 60% sbn0 hee e eres 
Free oo ctdoctcdsdecéane co cse Micncs ee 
City... cccccvecesecscsesessssesesecsece 


5008 . s:000 Thisbcnceessdhbeknbeseeous 














Portable Power 
for Every Job 








E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops 4 to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
15-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
iR E. Illustrated folder shows its 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 610 ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Mahe +45 a Week and coe 
Cash profits paid da 

No question about it, any — can 
ly earn $45 a week and un, just 

ng our wonderful outfit and 

orders for our high- le tai- 

Never before such low prices 

eautiful styles, 
















ever made. 


New Style Outfit of | 


free ott ston furnishes EE Weise todey or 


PROGRESS 1 TAILOMING CO., Dept. H-2 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMERS are turning to fur 

estock for greater profits. Free literature mailed. 
NITED ST. ATES SILVER FOX FARMS, 

- Minneapolis, Minnesota 





By Haydn Pearson 


THE SALE 
I sold the farm today; 
So many acres for so much cash; 
I got my price—so who can say 
That I did aught unwise or rash? 
I sold the farm—the house, the well; 
The orchard trees so strong and tall; 
The cornfield, meadow—who can tell 
Just what I sold? For after all 
A farm is more than rock or soil, 
Or bending trees or waving grain; 
It’s work and playtime, ease and toil; 
It’s happiness and love and pain; 
It’s quiet eves and sultry noons; 

It’s rain and shine and sweet content: 
It’s radiance of harvest moons— 

It’s all of these the farm has meant; 
So when I sold the farm today, 

Just what I sold no one can say. 


—Blaine C. Bigler. 


Fertilizers for Greenhouses and Garden 


| Crops by Laurie and Edmond.* This 


attractive little book contains specific 


directions on how to get the best results | 


thru the use of fertilizers. Its scope 
includes the greenhouse, outdoor orna- 
mental crops, and outdoor vegetables. 
There is real pleasure to be found in 
reading this work. Published by De- 
LaMare. 
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FREE 


enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 Bottles 


of Guicicns ge Mics 


with the compliments of Hires 





This most 
Delicious Beverage 


saves you 90c out of every dollar 


To prove how easy and economical 
it is for you to make this wonderful 
beverage at home, to prove how de- 
licious it is, we make this generous 
introductory gift. 


We send a free trial bottle of Hires 
Extract for making Hires root beer 
at home, to all who mail the coupon. 


A luxury drink at a mere fraction of 
what you ordinarily pay. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer, costing about 
isc per bottle, compared to the 
usual price of 15c to 25c for bottled 
beverages. Hires saves you 90%. If 
you’ve spent $10 yearly for bottled 
everages, now you can make the 
same number of bottles for $1 this 
easy way. 


To make refreshing, nourishing Hires 
root beer is simple. Just add water, 
sugar and yeast to Hires Extract—let 
it set for 2 days. You and your family 
will be delighted. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, healthful beverage at an 
economical price. 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires Ex- 
tract, together with simple directions, 
by mailing the coupon at once—or 
order a full size 30c bottle from your 
dealer today. 35c in Canada. 
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THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY < 
Philadelphia, Pa. S.F-8.9) » 
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Farm Relief 


EFERRING to the talked 
of farm relief appropria- 
tion, I am wondering if the 
producer and consumer will 
pay their proposed $500,000,- 
000 jointly. It is evident that 
unless more just methods are 
adopted that not even the 
speculator could expect much 
results. If this $500,000,000 
were to be appropriated to 
pension the blind and also the 
crippled Americans I feel that 
it would be more apt to reach 
America at heart. It appears to me 
that if the government actually desires 
to aid the farmers that it would imme- 
diately adjust the tariff on farm prod- 
uce and farming implements. And fix 
the proper minimum prices on farm 
produce and limit production in order 
to protect the small farmer. The goy- 
ernment should eliminate the manufac- 
ture of all substitutes for butter. 
Personally, I regret that farm inter- 
ests are not likely to be shielded from 
politic al associations or it would not 
seem difficult to say how the farmers 
of the United States could establish the 
right prices on their produce within 30 
days.—W. G. C., Ohio. 
{[Note. There is no tariff on farm 
implements.— Editors. } 


Sailor Likes Birdseye Views 


AM sending check for another five- 
year subscription. I do like to read 
“Birdseye Views of Far Lands” 
as it is interesting to me. I was 


















































This department.of letters and comments 


is for your criticism, favorable and unfavor-- 
able. The views herein expressed by. our 
subscribers are not necessarily our views.— 


Editors. 


monotonous with no entertainment. We 
should remember these people have souls. 
I hope these suggestions will start the ball 
rolling.—C. H. B., Ill. 


W ould Reorganize High Schools 


ey VIEW of our much-talked-of farm and 

school problems we wish to offer for 
further consideration the following sugges- 
tions, and our reasons are hereinafter set 
forth. 


That our school directors arrange to 
give to us a more practical and worthwhile 
commonsense high-school course. Having 


needed help of his children. 
Our penal institutions 


ew are filled to overflowing with 


the wreckage of youth. Too 
many have started the rocky 
path of the world much too 
young and inexperienced to 
meet the problems and temp- 
tations which they have to 
face. Cause for this in part at 
least is the fact that our chil- 
dren finish their high school 
work at a very critical time, 
16 to 18 years of age.. A large 
percentage of our children be- 
come of age at this time (so 
to speak)and leave the home for some- 
thing which they think is better. 

This proposed change will not only 
benefit the corn and wheat farmer but 
will help the cotton grower, the fruit 
grower, the stock raiser, and the dairy- 
man as well. Give the farmer a chance 
to help himself and he will not need to 
ask for special legislation.—J. P. M., 
Ohio. 


A Good Resolution 


The reason for this letter is that at 
the first of the year I made an unspoken 
resolution that when I saw anything 
that pleased» me I would try to com- 
mend the ones responsible. So— 

I want to tell you how very much I 
have enjoyed your magazine. I have 
been reading it for at least 12 years. 
My dad took it before I was married 
and I have not missed a number since. 

The greatest pleasure I received was 
when I was put on the pro- 
gram committee for our Com- 





a boy in the United States Navy 


: munity Hommakeers’ Club and 





and started out on a trip round ZA had a lot of Successful Farm- 
the world shortly after the at "7 ing magazines to look over. | 
Civil War to visit all the im- %) Fy, found a lot of wonderful mate- 
portant countries and show Yj) romrt Hi rial. I had about four years 
them that the flag was once . (4 inh of old copies and used many 
more on the world’s waters and 1 L of your articles for ideas. — 
to stay. i Mrs. G. G., Il. 

We went out via Cape of 1 |. | [Note. Certainly a kind letter 
Good Hope and returned via PS) ado | and a good resolution for us all 
Cape Horn and when we got | to try.—Editors.]} 
thru the Straits of Malacca and , ——— 
into the China seas we dis- i ee The ‘one thing that delights 
guised and hunted for the = the young folks at our house is 


Malay pirates that destroyed 
our commerce during the Civil 
War. 

Then the Japanese Civil War 
started in 1868 and we were 
all thru that war. We visited 
all the ports in China, Japan, 
and clear round in the old 
wooden navy, so you can un- 
derstand why I like ‘‘Birdseye 
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the youthful cover piece always 
found on your magazine and | 
S always say it’s the children’s 
book as well as the grown-ups’. 
—Mrs. J. D. 8., Lowa. 

Three cheers for Successful 
Farming: A paper that has no 
tobacco ad. The cleanest paper 
that comes into our home. I 








Views.”’ I like historical facts, 
not fiction. Wewere four years 
making the trip.—J. O’C., Ind. 


Offers a Way 
WOULD like to say a 


about the county or ‘‘poorhouse.”’ I 
think some things could be done at the 
present to help make life a little bright- 
er at the county house. Let a commit- 
tee get together and plan for some en- 
tertainment for the inmates. 

Someone could take a radio with a 
loud speaker there on Sunday afternoon 
and let them hear a good sermon and 
good music, also on a week night pro- 
vide some entertainment. It seems to 
me every township in the county might 
be made responsible for one entertain- 
ment. 

should think it would be terribly 


few things 


Dusty the Pup: “A guy would have to feel mighty 
optimistic to be able to wag that tail!” 


especially in mind the 85 percent of stu- 
dents who never attend college, this course 
will cover a period of six years. This will 
give practically the same length of time 
in school as we now have with nine months 
of school covering a period of four years. 
There are many reasons for this change. 
However, we shall offer but a few at this 
time: 

The young men of today are in the 
schoolroom until late in the month of May. 
At this date the farmer’s seeding is all 
done. Then early in September we find 
them in school again, and our harvest is 
mainly to be cared for. This leaves father 
and mother to bear the brunt of seed time 
and harvest, the most crucial period in the 
farmer’s experience, yet he is denied the 


am proud to be a subscriber to 
it.”’-—Mrs. R. J. H. 

“T am always glad to get the 
Successful Farming magazine as there 
are so many good things in each one. 
I always lay them away and from time 
to time I get them out and go over them. 
It seems like every time I find some- 
thing new in them.—Mrs. H. R., IIL. 

I am thankful for your clean paper 
that has those questionable advertise- 
ments of tobacco and cigarettes miss- 
ing. F _ an appreciative subscriber. 
—Mrs. W. J. F., Mich 


Successful Farming is great. It is 


worth many times its price, and I won- 
der how you can furnish such good ma- 
terial and such information at such a 
price.—J. A. R., 


lowa. 
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The New Ford Tudor Sedan 


ECONOMICAL [TRANSPORTATION 


TWENTY-ONE years ago, when the 
Model T was first made, and again 
in December, 1927, when the new 
Ford was introduced, the policy of 
the Ford Motor Company was an- 
nounced in these words— 

‘We will build a motor car for 
the great multitude. It will be large 
enough for the family, but small 
enough for the individual to run and 
care for. It will be constructed of the 
best materials, by the best men to be 
hired, after the simplest designs that 
nodern engineering can devise. But 
t will be so low in price that no man 
making a good salary will be unable 
fo OWN One. 

Nearly seventeen million Ford 

itomobiles have been made since 

\is announcement was first printed. 
he passing years have brought 
any changes—in appearance—in 
rformance—in manner of manu- 
cture. But there is one thing that 

s never changed—the fundamental 

ea behind the Ford car. 

[he Ford Motor Company was 

med, and exists today, not merely 

make automobiles—but to pro- 
le economical transportation for 
the people. 

Far more important than the car 

elf is the part it plays in the lives, 

happiness, and the prosperity of 
lions of people. 


sefore the Ford was introduced, 


for All 
The People 


the automobile was considered more 
or less as an expensive toy, for only 
the wealthy to drive. There was no 
conception of its uses and possibili- 
ties as we know them today. It was 
accepted in much the same manner 
that the airplane was accepted five 
years ago. Great emphasis was placed 
upon its racing — and very little 
upon its practical utility. 

With the coming of the Ford, 
however, it became possible for men 
in all walks of life to enjoy the bene- 
fits of transportation that formerly 
had been limited to a fortunate few. 

A great change came over the 
country and with it a new prosperity. 
By freeing the movements of men, the 
Ford also freed their thoughts and 
created new opportunities. The bar- 
riers of time and distance were broken 
down. Good roads followed close be- 
hind the automobile and the isola- 
tion of country districts disappeared. 
The nation grew as people 
learned to use this newly 
developed horse-power and 
fit it to their needs. 


workers in factories—to the toilers 
on the farm—was given a means to 
increase their income and enjoy the 
leisure which that increased income 
should bring. The working day be- 
came shorter because men could do 
in eight hours the tasks that pre- 
viously had taken ten or twelve— 
and do them better. 

Today, with all its improvements 
—with all its new beauty of line and 
color—with all the betterments and 
changes that have been made during 
the past twenty-one years—the Ford 
is still ‘‘a motor car for the great 
multitude.”’ 

It is not just a new automo- 
bile—not just so many mechanical 
parts carefully put together to run 
on wheels—but Progress—Achieve- 
ment —a part of the very life and 
fabric of the nation. To countless 
homes it brings the rewards of 
widening opportunity, happiness, 
and priceless hours of relaxation in 
the open air. 

All of this not merely because of 
its safety, its comfort, its reliability, 
its speed, its acceleration, its ease of 
control, but because of a funda- 

mental purpose that is 

greater than all of these. 
Because, in larger degree 

than ever, it provides eco- 


Into the hands of men of fForp Moror Company momical transportation for 


moderate means—to the 


Detroit, Michigan 


all the people. 
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SIX CYLINDER 
SMOOTHNESS 


—with Outstanding Dependability and Economy! 


Month after month, the Chevrolet Six has 
met with increasing popularity in every 
section of the country—for it combines, as 
does no other car in the world, those three 
great basic elements so much in demand in 


the modern automobile— 


— smooth 
after-day dependability and out- 
standing economy of operation and 
maintenance! 


The big, six-cylinder, valve-in-head 
motor provides that ample reserve 
of power so necessary for driving 
over heavy roads and steep hills— 
and operates with delightful six- 
cylinder smoothness and freedom 
from “lugging.” Handling ease is 
remarkable—due to a full ball bear- 
ing steering mechanism and big, 
non-locking, four-wheel brakes— 
with separate emergency brakes. 





SIX IN THE 


six-cylinder performance, day- 


Gasoline consumption is better than 20 miles 
to the gallon—with exceptionally low oil con- 
sumption. And the marvelous new bodies by 
Fisher offer outstanding beauty and style, 
delightful comfort and rugged hardwood 


and steel construction—a combination not 


offered in any other motor car at these 


amazing low prices. 








The COACH 


*595 


on OR 
Pheston.......°525 
=a $595 
fae”... O48 
ie $675 
Sedan Pera $695 
Delivery...... 9595 
Light Delivery $4.00 
Chassis... $545 
> Ton 





Chae with cab650 


All mag .o.b. factory 
lint, Michigan 


Here is an automobile whose power, 
strength, endurance, dependability 
and economy meet every rural re- 
quirement—and whose remarkable 
six-cylinder smoothness has never 
before been available in the price 
range of the four! 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 
and see and ride in this remarkable 
six-cylinder car! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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